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Study  sees  value  in  tough  sentences  early  in  crime  careers 


Criminal  justice  authorities  may  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  two  distinct  classi- 
fications of  habitual  offenders,  and  crime 
might  be  reduced  if  those  in  the  “inten- 
sive" category  are  given  longer  sentences 
early  in  their  careers,  according  to  the 
preliminary  findings  of  an  ongoing  Rand 
Corporation  study. 

Based  on  interviews  with  49  armed 
robbers  imprisoned  in  California,  the  study 
originally  sought  to  determine  vulnerable 
periods  in  a criminal’s  career  when  inter- 
vention by  the  criminal  justice  system 
might  best  have  minimized  his  threat  to 
the  community.  However,  instead  of 
finding  a common  maturation  process 
for  habitual  offenders,  the  researchers 
perceived  two  different  types  of  offend- 
ers. 

“What  we  call  the  intensive  offenders 
were  the  ‘heavies'  who  saw  themselves 
as  professional  criminals  for  at  least  part 
of  their  careers,"  the  report  said.  "Their 
criminal  activity  was  sustained  over  long 
periods  and  was  consciously  directed 
toward  a specific  purpose,  be  it  high  living, 
support  of  a drug  habit,  or  repayment  of 
debts." 

Commenting  on  the  second  category  of 
habitual  criminal,  the  report  noted,  “The 
other,  more  frequently  encountered  type 
we  called  the  intermittent  offenders.  Most 


i^id  not  view  themselves  as  professional 
criminals.  Their  criminal  activity  had  an 
irregular  and  opportunistic  character,  and 
the  monetary  gain  was  often  minimal." 

The  researchers  determined  that  33 
percent  of  those  interviewed  were  inten- 
sive criminals  and  67  percent  were  inter- 
mittent offenders,  although  all  had  ex- 
tensive criminal  records.  Overall,  the  sam- 
ple of  49  armed  robbers  admitted  com- 
mitting over  10,500  serious  crimes,  despite 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  had  spent  near- 
ly half  of  their  criminal  careers  in  prison. 

Although  the  professional  offenders 
committed  more  crimes  than  the  ama- 
teurs, the  intensive  criminals  paid  more 
attention  to  avoiding  arrest  than  the  in- 
termittent offenders  did  and  were  there- 
fore less  likely  to  be  captured.  In  contrast, 
the  amateurs  engaged  in  infrequent,  but 
reckless,  types  of  criminal  activity  which 
were  more  likely  to  lead  to  their  con- 
viction, according  to  the  study 

"Most  striking,  over  his  full  career 
the  average  intensive  offender  commit- 
ted about  ten  times  as  many  crimes  as  the 
intermittent  offender,  yet  was  five  times 
less  likely  to  be  arrested  for  any  one 
crime,"  the  report  said  'Once  arrested, 
the  intensive  offender  was  also  less  likely 
to  be  convicted  and  incarcerated." 

While  the  researchers  conceded  that 


their  sample  was  too  small  to  draw  any 
sweeping  conclusions  from  the  study,  they 
did  offer  a number  of  policy  implications 
in  the  form  of  general  statements  on  re- 
habilitation, deterrence,  prevention  and 
incapacitation. 

With  regard  to  rehabilitation,  the  re- 
port noted  that  the  programs  in  which  the 
sample  group  had  participated  ‘did  not 
provide  a strong  inducement,"  and  that 
half  of  those  interviewed  had  no  inten- 
tion or  were  unsure  about  terminating  their 
criminal  careers. 

"Still,  given  the  unfailing  recidivism 
of  the  offenders,  those  who  had  belter 
employment  performance  tended  to  com- 
mit less  serious  crimes,"  the  report  said. 
‘We  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  voluntary 
programs  of  job  training  are  a constructive 
means  of  reducing  the  criminal  toll  of 
habitual  offenders." 

Acknowledging  the  growing  trend  away 
from  rehabilitation  toward  deterrence,  the 
researchers  said  that  the  majority  of  those 
questioned  asserted  that  nothing  could 
have  deterred  their  return  to  crime  after 
release  from  prison.  "The  data  gave  us  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  length  of  a pri- 
son term  affects  deterrence,  those  who 
served  longer  sentences  did  not  have  longer 
periods  of  street  time  after  release  until 
the  next  incarceration,”  the  study  noted. 


Police  executives  group  calls  for  direct 
anticrime  funding,  independent  CJ  research 


The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
(PERF),  in  response  to  a Justice  Depart- 
ment* task  force’s  report  on  LEAA,  has 
urged  the  Carter  Administration  to  provide 
direct  anticrime  assistance  to  state  and 
local  units  of  government,  to  increase  Fed- 
eral funding  to  large  metropolitan  areas, 
and  to  establish  an  independent  Federal 
criminal  justice  research  organization. 

In  an  eight-page  letter  sent  to  Attorney 
General  Griffin  B.  Bell  last  month,  PERF 
president  E.  Wilson  Purdy  noted  that  the 
Forum  “believes  that  a significant  restruc- 
turing of  the  Federal  criminal  justice  assis- 
tance effort  is  required." 

“We’re  recommending  that  the  admini- 
stration take  the  strings  off  Federal  crimi- 
nal justice  funds  and  trust  local  govern- 
ment to  determine  how  these  funds  are 
spent  because  local  government  can  best 
judge  local  criminal  justice  problems," 
Purdy  said. 

The  PERF  letter  criticized  the  task 
force  for  being  ambivalent  on  the  issue  of 
direct  Federal  anticrime  assistance  to  local 
government.  "The  task  force  seems  to  be 
saying  ‘we  believe  that  crime  and  criminal 
justice  arc  local  concerns  but  we  don't  be- 
lieve that  local  units  of  government,  if 


given  direct  assistance,  will  address  the 
problems  in  the  ways  we  believe  are  best," 
the  letter  stated. 

Noting  that  LEAA  funds  presently 
reach  local  governments  through  interven- 
ing layers  of  Federal  and  state  bureaucra- 
cies, Purdy  said  the  Forum  believes  that 
“Federal  anticrime  money  should  flow  to 
local  jurisdictions  unimpeded  by  crime 
control  game  plans  devised  in  Washington  " 

Specifically,  PERF  recommended  that 
direct  assistance  grants  be  given  to  the 
states  based  on  population  and  the  percen- 
tage of  criminal  justice  expenditures  as- 
sumed by  each  state  and  that  local  jurisdic- 
tions receive  direct  financing  also  based  on 
population  and  state  outlay.  The  letter  fur- 
ther emphasized  that  the  money  should  be 
provided  directly  “without  earmarking  for 
specific  functional  interests  (i.e.  courts, 
corrections)." 

Another  component  of  the  Forum’s  rec- 
ommendations calls  for  “the  provision  of 
minimum  levels  of  assistance  to  all  local 
units  of  government  serving  a population 
of  100,000  or  more;"  and  "supplemental 
grants  to  jurisdictions  of  100,000  or  more 
based  on  a formula  which  takes  into  ac- 
count total  population  and  the  percentage 


of  total  state  criminal  justice  expenditures 
provided  by  the  jurisdiction." 

“Implicit  in  this  program  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  crime  is  predominantly  a problem 
of  metropolitan  areas,"  the  letter  stated. 
“While  we  recognize  that  crime  is  a nation- 
al malady,  it  is  a more  serious  urban  prob- 
lem because  of  the  concentration  of  popu- 
lation in  urban  areas." 

Although  PERF  criticized  Federal  inter- 
ference in  local  programs,  the  group  sup- 
ported the  Government’s  role  in  the  area  of 
basic  and  applied  criminal  justice  research 
‘Federal  research  can  best  be  performed 
through  a combination  of  expert  in-house 
and  contractual  research  focusing  on  a 
number  of  well-defined  critical  issues,"  the 
letter  declared. 

In  calling  for  the  creation  of  an  indepen- 
dent Federal  criminal  justice  research  insti- 
tute, PERF  noted  that  research  into  the 
causes  of  crime  and  delinquency  should  be 
expanded  and  that  the  results  of  the  re- 
search should  be  used  by  practitioners  to 
control  crime.  "Only  through  a continuing 
search  for  new  knowledge  can  we  expect  to 
improve  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  ad- 
ministration," the  Forum  said. 

Continued  on  Page  5 


According  to  the  report,  crime  pre- 
vention schemes  which  involve  target  har- 
dening, or  making  crime  targets  more 
difficult  to  reach,  were  of  "dubious  ef- 
fectiveness" in  the  view  of  the  inmates 
in  the  sample.  "The  offenders  simply 
switched  to  a more  accessible  target," 
the  study  declared.  "We  believe  that  future 
studies  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  tar- 
get hardening  should  consider  the  likeli- 
hood of  a shift  to  personal  crimes  if 
property  targets  are  hardened." 

In  assessing  incapacitation  as  a pri- 
mary alternative  means  of  counteracting 
habitual  criminals,  the  researchers  noted 
that  "the  effectiveness  of  this  approach 
rests  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  to  distinguish  among 
offenders  and  identify  those  most  deser- 
ving of  lengthy  imprisonment." 

The  study  indicated  that  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  should  provide  more  com- 
plete information  about  each  habitual 
offender  to  the  courts,  adding  that  arrest 
records  or  rap  sheets  are  often  an  inade- 
quate means  of  spotting  intensive  offend- 
ers. 

"Although  the  length  and  seriousness 
of  a defendants’  prior  record  give  an  in- 
dication of  his  propensity  for  future 
serious  crime,  the  predictive  value  of  this 
information  by  itself  is  weak."  the  report 
declared  "A  meager  arrest  record  may  dis- 
guise a dangerous  criminal,  even  though  a 
long  arrest  record  usually  signifies  exten- 
sive criminal  activity." 

One  method  suggested  by  the  study  to 
determine  the  potential  danger  of  a crim- 
inal involves  the  more  efficient  use  of 
crime-clearance  information  that  police 
obtain  in  following  up  an  arrest.  I he  re- 
port noted  that  investigators  arc  often 
able  to  clear  previous  crimes  by  tying 
them  to  the  suspect  through  various  means. 

"In  current  practice,  much  of  this  in- 
formation is  ignored  except  to  close  police 
files,"  the  researchers  said,  noting  that 
police  generally  send  to  the  prosecutor 
only  the  charges  on  which  there  is  enough 
evidence  to  establish  legal  guilt.  "A  more 
systematic  attempt  to  investigate  and  legal- 
ly prove  additional  counts  would  undoubt- 
edly help  distinguish  the  mtensives  among 
habitual  offenders." 

The  examination  of  a suspect’s  juvenile 
record  and  history  of  institutional  com- 
mitments would  be  a second  major  source 
Guitinucd  on  Page  8 


LKN  in  LA 

Be  sure  to  look  for  laiw  Enforce 
ment  News  at  the  IACP  Conference 
in  Los  Angeles,  October  1-6.  Stop  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  booth  and 
say  hello. 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  5 6th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 


Please  send  me  copy(ies)  of 

the  evidence  Technician  Program  Man- 
ual. Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $2.95 

for  each  copy  ordered Please 

bill  me 

Name 

Address  
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Plan  clearinghouse  to  promote 
law  enforcement  data  transfer 

An  association  of  information  scientists 
recently  announced  that  it  is  in  the  process 
of  forming  a clearinghouse  to  promote  in- 
formational and  technological  transfer 
among  law  enforcement  personnel,  systems 
analysts  and  data  scientists. 

The  American  Society  for  Information 
Science  said  that  it  was  organizing  the 
Special  Interest  Group  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment because  of  the  increasing  use  of  in- 
formational systems  in  law  enforcement. 

"Each  of  the  more  than  20,000  U.S.  law 
enforcement  entities  has  some  type  of  in- 
formation system,"  the  announcement 
said.  “Each  can  profit  from  the  disciplines 
developed  in  information  science.” 

Listing  a number  of  possible  areas  in 
which  the  clearinghouse  can  be  of  help,  the 
association  cited  a recent  LEAA  survey 
which  found  that  over  540  criminal  justice 
agencies  arc  currently  using  computers. 
"Other  techniques  in  everyday  use  by  the 
information  scientist  have  direct  applica- 
tions to  law  enforcement,  including  index- 
ing and  filing  systems,  selective  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  microform  systems, 
full-text  processing,  edge-notch  cards,  net- 
working, and  conventional  information 
storage  and  retrieval.  ' ‘ 

For  further  information,  contact:  Emil 
H Levine,  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, U S.  Department  of  Justice,  1405 
Eye  Street,  N W.,  Room  1000,  Washington 
DC  20537  Telephone:  (20 2)  382-8421 


New  jail  administration  guide 
gives  daily  operating  standards 

The  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Ad- 
ministration of  Central  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity recently  published  a jail  administra- 
tion manual  that  provides  a complete  set  of 
guidelines  for  the  everyday  operation  of  a 
jail  facility  within  Missouri. 

Designed  to  serve  as  an  aid  for  jail  per- 
sonnel to  use  in  the  daily  management  of 
the  facilities  for  which  they  are  responsi- 
ble, the  manual  contains  sections  on  admis- 
sions and  release  procedures,  administra- 
tion and  management,  planning,  security 
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ELECTRONIC 

SPYING' 


THE  MOST  THOROUGH,  INFORMATIVE  PUB- 
LICATION OF  ITS  KIND.  CLEARLY  SHOWS 
THE  MOST  COMMON  TECHNIQUES  AND  EQUIP- 
MENT USED  IN  BUGGING  AN0  WIRETAPPING. 

THIS  CONCISE,  N0N-TECHNICAL,  FULL 
j I ZE,  C8S  x ID,  FORMAT  BOOK  COVERS 
THE  ENTIRE  RANGE  OF  PROCEDURES  AND 
DEVICES  EMPLOYED  IN  ELECTRONIC  SURVEI- 
LLANCES. SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  PRESENT 
ED  ARE : 

• MINIATURE  WIRELESS  TRANSMITTERS. 

• LISTENING  THROUGH  WALLS. 

•TAPPING  THE  PHONE  LINE.  (INCLUDING 
A COMPLETE  SECTION  ON  PHONE  WIRING.) 

•LONG  DISTANCE  LISTENING. 

•THE  PHONE  USEO  AS  A ROOM  'BUG.1 

•CHEAP,  READILY  AVAILABLE  DEVICE 
USED  BY  'AMATEUR'  EAVESDROPPERS. 

AND  MUCH  MORE.  THIS  BOOK  IS  A VAL- 
UABLE EDUCATION  FOR  ANYONE  WHO  IS  IN 
ANY  WAY  INVOLVED  WITH  THE  FIELD  OF 
LAW-ENFORCEMENT. 

COVER  PRICE  IS  57.95.  THIS' 

BOOK  CAN  BE  0RDERE0  0IRECTLY  FROM  ITS 
PUBLISHER  FOR  56.00.  (WITH  THIS  A0.) 

*********** 


MENTOR  PUBLICATIONS 
135-53  Northern  Boulevard 
Flushing,  Hew  York 
11354 
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and  discipline,  food  and  health  services, 
and  jail  sanitation. 

Entitled  ‘Jail  Administration  and  Pro- 
cedures Manual,  ’ the  book  was  prepared 
under  a grant  award  from  the  Missouri 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice.  Aubry  L. 
Briggs,  an  instructor  in  CMSU’s  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice  Administration, 
served  as  project  director  in  compiling  the 
manual.  He  was  arrested  by  Frank  F. 
Galbrecht,  who  is  now  a member  of  the 
Olathe,  Kansas  Police  Department,  and 
William  H.  Eckles,  former  instructor  in  the 
Traffic  Management  Institue  at  CMSU, 
who  is  presently  with  the  U S.  Navy’s  in- 
vestigative services  branch. 

IRS  rules  $50G  death  benefits 
to  be  non-taxable  income 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  held 
that  the  $50,000  payments  provided  by 
LEAA  under  the  Public  Safety  Officer’s 
Benefits  Act  are  exempt  from  income  tax. 

In  an  August  ruling,  the  IRS  noted 
that  the  benefits  paid  by  LEAA  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  public  safety  officers  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  are  "in  the  nature  of  workers’ 
compensation  act"  damages  and.  therefore, 
are  not  considered  taxable  income. 

Begin  development  of  national 
apprentice  program  for  police 

A national  police  union  has  begun  de- 
velopment of  a police  apprenticeship  pro- 
ject designed  to  provide  uniform  training 
standards  for  police  on  a nationwide  scale, 

Kenneth  T.  Lyons,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers, 
announced  last  month  that  his  union  has 
received  a $373,000  grant  from  the  Labor 
Department  to  promote  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Apprenticeship  Program.  He  added 
that  the  project  would  be  based  in  Boston 
and  that  regional  offices  would  be  opened 
in  Springfield,  Massachusetts  and  in  several 
still-to-be-chosen  cities  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  to  promote  apprenticeships. 

‘In  many  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  there  just  isn’t  training  for 
police  officers,"  Lyons  told  U.P.I  “He’s 
placed  out  in  the  street  with  a gun.  a badge 
and  a club  and  called  a police  officer.” 

The  union  president  contended  that 
the  new  program  would  put  an  end  to  such 
inadequate  training,”  noting  that  the  pro- 
ject would  eventually  set  ‘uniform  stand- 
ards for  police  throughout  the  country." 

' They  would  have  to  be  trained  in  the 
classroom  and  have  on-the-job'  training- for 
at  least  one  year  before  becoming  full- 
fledged  police  officers.”  Lyon  said. 

CJ  planners  group  broadens 
membership  eligibility  rules 

The  National  Association  of  Criminal 
Justice  Planning  Dirctors  recently  opened 
its  membership  to  all  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessionals in  an  effort  to  broaden  the  base 
of  its  constituency. 

‘This  major  change  in  its  membership 
criteria  is  one  of  several  steps  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  taken  over  the  past  few  years  to 
further  its  capacity  as  a professional  associ- 
ation." an  NACJPD  spokesman  said,  noting 
that  the  group  represented  only  urban 
planning  directors  when  it  was  originally 
founded. 

The  new  policy  came  as  the  result  of  a 
vote  by  participants  in  the  association’s 
annual  conference  which  was  held  this 
summer.  “The  underlying  concept  behind 
the  most  recent  change  is  the  belief  that 
the  association  cannot  properly  represent 
its  constituency  while  excluding  an  entire 
segment  of  the  criminal  justice  planning 
profession,”  the  spokesman  explained. 


NACJPD's  new  chairman  Ernest  E. 
Allen  was  empowered  by  another  confer- 
ence vote  to  respond  to  a Justice  Depart- 
ment task  force's  Report  to  the  Attorney 
General,  which  questioned  the  efficiency 
of  the  current  system  of  distributing  Fed- 
eral funds  to  state  planning  agencies. 

The  resolution  enumerated  five  major 
elements  for  the  response,  voicing  NACJPD 
support  for  a Federal  assistance  program 
that  considers  the  criminal  justice  system 
as  a whole,  recognizes  local  autonomy, 
supports  coordinated  state  level  programs, 
focuses  on  local  assistance  and  increases 
the  total  national  appropriation  to  at  least 
$1.2  billion. 
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Michigan  official  to  propose 
broadened  cop  death  benefits 


NY  state  police  charged  with 
bias  in  hiring  and  promotion 


Michigan’s  attorney  general  plans  to 
present  a wide-ranging  peace  officer  com- 
pensation package  to  the  state's  legislature 
this  month  in  an  effort  to  broaden  bene- 
fits paid  jo  the  dependents  of  peace 
officers  who  are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

In  announcing  the  plan  before  the  an- 
nual Michigan  Prosecuting  Attorneys  Con- 
vention this  summer,  Attorney  General 
Frank  J.  Kelley  praised  the  implementation 
of  the  Federal  government’s  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefits  Act  as  a "positive  step," 
but  he  questioned  whether  the  act’s 
$50,000  death  benefit  is  adequate. 

“While  $50,000  sounds  like  a large 
amount  of  money,  how  long  would  it  real- 
ly last  today?”  he  said.  "How  many  kids 
can  you  raise  and  put  through  college  for 
$50,000?  Of  course,  those  of  us  with  child- 
ren know  the  answer  is  less  than  one." 

Kelley's  multi-faceted  proposal  would 
supplement  the  Federal  stipend  by  provid- 
ing tuition-free  college  or  trade  school  edu- 
cation for  the  spouses  and  children  of  a 
slain  peace  officer,  a benefit  payment  of 
$100  per  week  for  life  to  the  spouse  of  the 
officer  and  a stipend  of  $25  per  week  to 
each  child  of  the  officer,  payable  until  the 
dependent  completes  his  education. 

If  enacted  by  the  Michigan  legislature, 
the  benefit  package  would  cover  all  peace 
officers,  including  state  and  local  police, 
firemen,  conservation  officers,  and  others 

Georgia  lawmakers 
eye  Tennessee  for 
adaptable  methods 

A group  of  Georgia  State  representatives 
recently  spent  two  days  touring  some  of 
the  facilities  of  the  Tennessee  Department 
of  Safety  in  an  effort  to  observe  police  op- 
erations that  might  be  transplanted  in 
Georgia. 

Lead  by  Rep.  Terry  Coleman,  the  group 
of  six  legislators  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Law  Enforcement  Study  Committee 
and  two  Georgia  state  troopers  spoke  with 
Tennessee  personnel  in  headquarters,  the 
Driver’s  License  Bureau,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Academy,  the  Tactical 
Squad  and  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identifi- 
cation. 

Noting  that  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Safety  is  set  up  along  the  same  lines  as 
Tennessee's,  Coleman  said  the  pupose  of 
the  visit  was  to  obtain  ideas  to  make  his 
state’s  police  force  "more  productive  and 
more  efficient.”  He  added  that  the  tour  is 
part  of  a continuing  study  ordered  by  the 
speaker  of  Georgia's  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
state’s  criminal  justice  system. 

“We  were  very  impressed  with  the  Ten- 
nessee Department  of  Safety,"  Coleman 
declared,  noting  that  his  group  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  interstate  patrol,  the 
one-man  patrol  car  concept  and  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Identification. 

‘We  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  Tac- 
tical Squad,"  he  told  his  hosts.  "We  have 
no  such  special  detail  such  as  this  in 
Georgia  and  one  of  our  recommendations 
when  we  get  back  will  be  the  creation  of  a 
Tactical  Squad  such  as  yours. 

Tennessee  Safety  commissioner  Joel 
Plummer  called  the  tour  a "learning 
process  for  both  sides,",  noting,  "we  ve 
been  very  happy  to  have  them  visit  us  and 
we  see  the  visit  as  an  exchange  of  infor- 
mation that  will  be  beneficial  to  both  our 
departments." 


involved  in  the  control  or  reduction  of 
criminal  acts,  or  the  enforcement  of  crimi- 
nal laws. 

Unlike  the  Federal  benefits  statute, 
which  covers  only  those  officers  slain  since 
the  law  went  into  effect,  Kelley’s  plan 
would  be  retroactive,  providing  compensa- 
tion not  only  to  the  survivors  of  officers 
killed  after  the  program  is  enacted  but  to 
the  families  of  all  those  ever  killed  in  Mich- 
igan. 

"I  make  this  proposal  not  with  a view  of 
giving  the  family  of  a peace  officer  a gift, 
but  rather  with  a view  toward  partially 
compensating  them  for  their  loss,"  Kelley 
said.  "After  all,  the  family  of  a peace  of- 
ficer slain  in  the  line  of  duty  has  little  hope 
of  suing  the  criminal  who  caused  the 
death.” 

Although  he  acknowledged  that  his  pro- 
posal “will  cost  some  amount  of  money," 
Kelley  implied  that  it  would  be  worth  the 
price.  “I  don't  believe  the  cost  will  be  an 
undue  burden  on  the  state  budget,"  he 
noted.  "I  believe  it  is  the  least  we  should 
do  to  express  our  gratitude  to  those  people 
on  the  front  line  in  the  battle  against 
crime." 

Noting  that  the  community  places  "a 
tremendous  burden"  on  its  peace  officers, 
the  Michigan  attorney  general  said  that  the 
officers  "do  what  is  sometimes  hazardous 
and  unpleasant  work  for  which  they  often 
receive  more  abuse  than  praise." 

“One  of  the  great  fears  and  concerns 
any  peace  officer  has  is:  What  will  happen 
to  my  family  if  1 should  be  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty?"  Kelley  said.  "I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  took  steps  to  alleviate  that 
fear.” 

In  introducing  his  “Peace  Officers'  Ben- 
efit Plan"  to  the  Michigan  prosecuters, 
Kelley  declared  that  the  state  was  reaching 
a turning  point  in  its  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, with  increasing  attention  being  given 
to  crime  victims  rather  than  being  totally 
concerned  with  justice  for  the  criminals. 
He  cited  Michigan's  new  mandatory  two- 
year  sentence  for  carrying  a gun  while 
committing  a crime  and  a recently  enacted 
crime  victim  compensation  law  as  evidence 
of  the  trend. 


The  Justice  Department  plans  to  pro- 
pose the  enactment  of  legislation  that 
would  take  the  heat  off  Federal  employees 
who  are  facing  civil  suits  for  actions  taken 
in  the  line  of  duty  by  substituting  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  sole  defendant 
in  such  cases,  according  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Griffin  B Bell. 

In  a recent  speech  before  a joint  meet- 
ing of  the  West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  West  Virginia  Bar  Associ- 
ation, Bell  noted  that  an  increasing  number 
of  Government  employees  are  being 
slapped  with  civil  damage  suits  and  that 
the  situation  had  become  "a  significant 
new  concern  in  Federal  law  enforcement 
and  intelligence  agencies.” 

Although  he  has  been  a vocal  supporter 
of  the  concept  that  the  Government  should 
pay  any  damages  awarded  in  such  civil 
actions,  this  is  the  first  time  Bell  has  in- 
dicated that  a concrete  remedy  to  the 
problem  is  in  the  works. 

The  Attorney  General  noted-  that  the 
damage  suits  could  make  federal  em- 
ployees reluctant  to  perform  their  duties 


The  Justice  Department  has  filed  a civil 
suit  against  the  State  of  New  York  charging 
that  the  hiring  policies  of  the  state  police 
force  have  illegally  discriminated  against 
women,  blacks  and  Spanish-surnamcd  per- 
sons, according  to  a recent  New  York 
Times  report 

Filed  in  United  States  District  Court  in 
Albany  early  this  month,  the  suit  peti- 
tioned the  court  to  order  the  police  to  re- 
cruit and  hire  more  female  and  minority 
troopers,  asking  that  a restraining  order 
.and  an  injunction  be  issued  that  would 
block  future  hiring  until  a quota  system  is 
imposed. 

Justice  Department  figures  indicated 
that  only  13  blacks,  6 women  and  9 Span- 
ish-surnamed  persons  arc  included  in  the 
state  police  force's  current  strenght  of 
2,712  "sworn  law  enforcement  personnel." 
The  suit  charges  that  while  10.8  percent  of 
the  state  labor  force  is  black,  18.6  percent 
female  and  3.4  percent  Spanish-surnamcd, 
these  groups  make  up  less  than  1 percent 
of  the  state  troopers. 

If  the  Justice  Department  wins  the  case, 
New  York  State  would  have  to  establish 
hiring  goals  to  "overcome  the  effects  of 
past  discrimination"  and  provide  compen- 
sation to  any  minority  group  members  or 
women  who  suffered  losses  because  of  un- 
lawful denial  of  employment  or  illegal  de- 
nial of  promotion.  The  quota  would  re- 
quire that  at  least  40  percent  of  new  ap- 
pointments be  filled  by  blacks  or  persons 
with  Spanish  surnames  and  that  at  least  20 
percent  be  filled  by  women. 

Noting  that  New  York  State  intends  to 
challenge  the  suit,  Police  Superintendent 
William  G.  Connelic  told  the  Times  that  he 
does  not  believe  his  organization  had  dis- 
criminated against  women  or  minority 
group  members  "We  have  been  hiring  qual- 
ified persons  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed,"  he  declared 

In  a follow-up  statement.  Connelic  said 
that  although  the  suit  charges  that  the  writ- 
ten examinations,  given  to  all  applicants, 
discriminated  against  women  and  minori- 
ties, he  understood  such  "competitive 
exams"  to  be  required  by  the  State  Consti- 
tution. 


"because  they  fear  they  might  be  sued  for 
damages,  and  as  a result  lose  their  life 
savings  or  homes." 

"I  stress  that  these  proposed  amend- 
ments would  still  allow  the  Government 
to  hold  employees  accountable  for  their 
deeds  and  still  leave  them  subject  to  dis 
ciplinary  action  or  criminal  prosecution," 
Bell  added. 

The  propped  measure  would  take  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Tort  Claims 
Act,  paying  only  the  costs  of  damages 
awarded  in  civil  suits  but  not  the  legal  fees 
of  defendants  who  are  subject  to  criminal 
investigations  or  Federal  indictments. 

Jack  Solcrwit/..  an  attorney  for  a num- 
ber of  FBI  agents  who  face  civil  suits 
stemming  from  their  involvement  in 
alleged  illegal  break-ins  and  wiretaps, 
said  that  his  clients  had  planned  to  sue  the 
Government  for  reimbursement  of  legal 
fees,  but  that  they  would  now  hold  back 
until  it  was  determined  if  there  is  a possi- 
bility of  legislation  that  could  reimburse; 
agents  for  legal  fees  involving  both  civil 
suits  and  criminal  investigations 


Meanwhile,  a spokesman  for  New  York  r 
Governor  Hugh  Carey  said  that  last  winter  ^ 
the  state  had  attempted  to  assign  a special  J 
group  of  minority  and  women  candidates  *r 
to  the  State  Police  Training  School,  but  sc 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a State  tn 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  is  currently  ^ 
being  appealed. 

According  to  the  spokesman,  the  ruling  Z 
resulted  from  a suit  filed  by  nine  white  ^ 
male  applicants  who  charged  that  they  had  5/3 
been  illegally  passed  over  for  admission  in 
favor  of  minority-group  and  women  appli- 
cants. 

"We’ve  been  trying  to  do  this  on  our 
own,"  the  spokesman  said.  " The  Justice 
Department  knows  we've  been  trying  to  in-  g 
crease  the  number  of  women  and  minori- 
ties  in  these  jobs.”  k> 

Specifically,  the  Justice  Department  suit  - 
charges  that  the  state's  hiring  practices  arc  ^ 
in  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  '■* 
1964,  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972 
and  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973 
As  a result  of  the  litigation,  all  l.EAA 
funds  to  the  New  York  State  police  will 
automatically  be  suspended  by  late  Octo 
ber  unless  the  court  orders  the  continu 
ation  of  financing.  However,  in  smilar  suits 
against  state  police  forces  the  Federal 
courts  have  refused  to  permit  the  suspen 
sion  of  funds,  which  in  this  case  amount  to 
$922,586  in  block  and  discretionary 
grants. 

Filed  against  Connelic  as  superintendent 
of  the  force  and  against  the  state  itself,  the 
suit  states  that  the  defendants  have  "failed 
and  refused  to  change  their  unlawful  prac- 
tices and  to  take  reasonable  steps  to  elimi- 
nate the  effects  of  their  past  discriminatory 
policies  and  practices." 

An  affidavit  by  Justice  Department  at 
torncy  Teresa  M.  Holland  noted  that  the 
decision  to  file  the  suit  was  made  after  the 
Department's  Civil  Rights  Division  learned 
that  the  next  class  at  the  state  police  train- 
ing school  would  not  include  larger  num- 
bers of  women  or  minorities. 

In  requesting  that  the  appointment  of 
recruits  to  the  class  be  blocked  by  the 
court,  the  suit  contended  that  to  permit 
appointments  to  be  made  as  scheduled 
would  be  a "perpetuation  of  the  effects  of 
past  discrimination,  in  violation  of  litlc 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  " 
The  Government  further  charged  that 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP, 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers  ....  8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 10.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 
CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 


C-1924  Adminstrative  Investigator 8.00 

£ C 24  Assistant  Attorney 10.00 

~ C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women’s 

Prisons 10.00 

jj  C-1 698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

E C-1 103  Assistant  District  Attorney 10.00 

jL  C- 2269  Associate  Attorney 1 0.00 

™ C-56  Attorney 10.00 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-111  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-121  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1 173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1 401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 179  Chief  Marshal 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.75 

C-1 185  Chief  Security  Officer  10.00 

C-1 203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-1 65  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-1 21 9 Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-1 67  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1 69  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  ...  6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 6.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator $6.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 61 1 Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . 6.00 

C l 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 763  Deputy  Supt.  of  Women's  Prisons 10.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician _ 6.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

C-1 612  Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

C-255  Fingerprint  Technician 6.00 

C-258  Fireman  Examinations-AII  States 6.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger 6.00 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

C-3S3  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-332  Housing  Captain  10.00 

C-338  Housing  Guard ...  6.00 

C 340  Housing  Lieutenant .8!00 


C-342 

Housing  Patrolman 

. . 6.00 

C-2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

. . 8.00 

C-344 

Housing  Sergeant 

. . 8.00 

C-1 828 

Probation  Supervisor  1 

. . 8.00 

C-361 

Identification  Clerk 

. . 6.00 

C-1 829 

Probation  Supervisor  II 

. . 8.00 

C-1 986 

Identification  Officer 

. . 6.00 

C-2315 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

. . 6.00 

C-2294 

Identification  Specialist 

. . 8.00 

C-1 997 

Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

. . 8.00 

C-362 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 

. . 6.00 

C-665 

Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 

. . 6.00 

C-364 

Inspector 

. . 6.00 

C-1 459 

Safety  Security  Officer 

. . 6.00 

C-370 

Institution  Safety  Officer 

. . 6.00 

C-702 

School  Crossing  Guard 

. . 6.00 

C-377 

Investigator 

. . 6.00 

C-1 923 

School  Guard 

. . 6.00 

C-378 

Investigator-Inspector 

. . 6.00 

C-1 999 

Security  Guard 

. . 6.00 

C-406 

Jail  Guard 

. . 6.00 

C-1 467 

Security  Officer 

...  6.00 

C-1 329 

Jail  Matron 

. . 6.00 

C-996 

Senior  Attorney 

. 10.00 

C-1 331 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

. . 8.00 

C-2265 

Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 

. 8.00 

C-1 332 

Jailer-Clerk 

. . 6.00 

C-2070 

Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 

. 8.00 

C-1 341 

Law  Assistant 

. . 8.00 

C-1 665 

Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 

. 8.00 

C-448 

Law  Clerk 

. . 8.00 

C-2038 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 

. 8.00 

C-442 

Lieutenant,  Police  Department 

. . 8.00 

C-2073 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 

. 8.00 

C-1 378 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

. . 6.00 

C-1 987 

Senior  Identification  Officer 

. 8.00 

C-2245 

Paralegal  Aide 

. . 8.00 

C-2119 

Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 

. 8.00 

C-1 688 

Park  Patrolman 

. . 6.00 

C-1 010 

Senior  Investigator 

. 8.00 

C 574 

Parole  Officer 

C-1 020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

. 8.00 

C-575 

Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States . . . . 

. 6.00 

C-2298 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . 

. 8.00 

C-576 

Patrolman,  Police  Department 

. 6.00 

C-1 998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  . . 

10.00 

C-1 972 

Patrolman-Policewoman 

. 8.00 

C-725 

Senior  Special  Officer 

. 8.00 

C-640 

Police  Administrative  Aide 

. 8.00 

C-732 

Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  . . . 

. 8.00 

C-594 

Police  Cadet 

. 6.00 

C-733 

Sergeant,  Police  Department 

. 8.00 

C-639 

Police  Clerk 

. 6.00 

C-794 

Sheriff 

. 6.00 

C-1 847 

Police  Communications 

C-1 060 

Special  Agent  FBI  

. 8.00 

& Teletype  Operator 

. 8.00 

C-748 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 

. 6.00 

C-2256 

Police  Dispatcher 

. 6.00 

C-749 

Special  Officer 

C-1 939 

Police  Officer 

. 6.00 

C-1 692 

State  Policewoman 

. 6.00 

C-1 755 

Police  Officer, 

C-757 

State  Trooper 

. 6.00 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) . . . . 

. 8.00 

C-1  744 

Superintendent  of  Women’s  Prisons  . . . . 

10.00 

C-1 739 

Police  Officer, 

C-1 703 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer.  . . . 

. 8.00 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 

. 8.00 

C-1 503 

Supervising  Court  Officer 

. 8.00 

C-1 741 

Police  Officer, 

C-1 666 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 

. 8.00 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD).  . . . 

. 8.00 

C-1 667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

. 8.00 

C-595 

Police  Patrolman 

. 6.00 

C-2106 

Supervising  Investigator 

. 8.00 

C-596 

Police  Surgeon 

10.00 

C-2299 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

C-597 

Police  Trainee 

. 6.00 

Investigator 

10.00 

C-598 

Policewoman 

. 6.00 

C-1  766 

Supervising  Special  Officer 

. 8.00 

C-1 791 

Principal  Investigator 

.$8.00 

C-1 689 

Traffic  and  Park  Officer 

. 6.00 

C-1 427 

Principal  Probation  Officer 

. 8.00 

C-819 

Transit  Captain 

10.00 

C-2259 

Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . 

10.00 

C-820 

Transit  Lieutenant 

. 8.00 

C-618 

Prison  Guard 

. 6.00 

C-821 

Transit  Patrolman 

. 6.00 

C-1 981 

Probation  Counselor 

. 8.00 

C-822 

Transit  Sergeant 

. 8.00 

C-980 

Probation  Consultant 

. 8.00 

C-823 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 

. .6.00 

C-2266 

Probation  Director 

10.00 

C-852 

Uniformed  Court  Officer 

. 6.00 

C-1 428 

Probation  Employment  Officer 

. 6.00 

C-853 

United  States  Marshal 

. 6.00 

C-981 

Probation  Investigator 

. 6.00 

C-1 989 

United  States  Park  Police  Officer 

. 6.00 

C-619 

Probation  Officer 

. .8.00 

C-894 

Warden 

10.00 

C-1 429 

Probation  Officer  Trainee 

. 6.00 

C-891 

Watchman 

. 6.00 

Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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LEAA  awards  $2.8  million  in 
fight  against  school  crime 


sent  a significant  expansion  of  the  original 
effort.  The  pilot  project  involved  only  81 
schools  and  565  team  members,  while  the 
new  effort  will  encompass  210  additional 
schools  and  an  additional  1,470  team  mem- 
bers. 

‘In  the  coming  year  this  new  agree- 
ment will  allow  us  to  fully  test  the  strat- 
egies developed  during  the  past  year  and 
expand  the  opportunity  for  using  and  test- 
ing the  team  problem-solving  approach  in 
schools  throughout  the  country,”  noted 
John  Rector,  an  LEAA  assistant  adminis- 
trator in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.  “The 
effort  is  important  because  of  the  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  crime,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  and  related  problems  now  being  ex- 
perienced in  urban  and  high  density  subur- 
ban area  schools." 

As  part  of  the  project,  Rector’s  office 
will  evaluate  the  concept  to  determine  its 
effectiveness,  and  technical  assistance  will 
be  provided  to  assist  local  school  teams  to 


Coming  up  in  the 
expanded  IACP  edition  of 
Law  Enforcement  News 

A preview  of  the  coming  session 
of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court 
and 

A retrospective  look  at  the 
major  decisions  of  the 
1976-77  Court 
plus 

An  examination  of  the  different 
aspects  of  team  policing 
and 

An  in-depth  preview  of  the 
activities  and  proceedings 
of  the  IACP  Conference 


Cooking  up  18  new  officers 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 


By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


The  criminal  justice  system: 
inviting  citizen  contempt? 

Not  too  long  ago.  New  York  City  witnessed  a short  but  devastating  crime  wave 
following  a power  failure  on  a hot.  July  evening.  Many  contrasts  have  been  drawn 
between  the  blackout  of  1977  with  its  widespread  looting,  and  its  predecessor  in 
1965,  when  there  was  practically  no  increase  in  crime  while  the  lights  were  out. 

We  may  never  know  exactly  why  two  seemingly  similar  situations  produced 
such  different  results.  Perhaps  if  the  1965  blackout  had  been  in  the  hot  weather, 
that  night,  too,  would  have  been  a good  deal  less  tranquil.  But  it’s  also  possible  that 
there  has  been  a tangible  deterioration  in  the  social  order  in  the  intervening  twelve 
years,  measured  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  weed  out 
and  punish  lawbreakers  with  any  degree  of  success. 

In  the  last  decade  the  rising  crime  rate  was  greatly  publicized.  Today,  we  arc  re- 
laxing a bit  as  the  crime-prone  age  group  has  stopped  growing  by  the  numbers  it  did 
in  those  years.  The  rate  at  which  crime  occurs  has  eased  slightly,  although  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  terms  of  absolute  numbers  we  are  in  for  a vacation. 

The  vast  numbers  of  criminals  who  were  processed  through  judicial  and  penal 
systems  insufficiently  prepared  to  handle  them  in  the  past  ten  years  may  well  have 
had  a corruptive  effect  on  these  systems,  and  on  segments  of  society  as  well. 

The  repeat  offender  is  often  pointed  to  when  the  failure  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  discussed.  An  article  in  Newsweek  recently  cited  a study  ol  the  habitual 
offender  in  Washington,  DC,  during  the  years  1971  1975.  It  showed  that  seven 
percent  of  those  arrested  for  serious  crimes  accounted  for  24  percent  of  all  such  ar- 
rests, and  that  six  of  every  ten  persons  arrested  for  felonies  have  criminal  records. 

The  presence  in  the  courts  of  many  repeat  offenders  tends  to  aggravate  the 
problem  of  plea  bargaining.  The  person  with  a criminal  record  has  the  most  to  gain 
by  choosing  to  plead  guilty  to  a lesser  offense  rather  than  electing  to  stand  trial  for 
the  new  charge,  for  he  has  the  most  to  lose  if  convicted,  when  his  record  is  reviewed 
for  the  purpose  of  sentencing. 

While  plea  bargaining  may  have  its  noble  applications,  it  has  been  abused  in  re- 
cent years  under  the  pressure  of  court  overloads.  A New  York  Times  article  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1975,  reported  that  of  101,748  felony  arrests  in  the  previous  year,  81,351 
were  settled  in  lower  courts  technically  empowered  to  deal  only  with  misdemean- 
ors. This  represents  a seven  percent  rise  over  1973. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  most  convicted  felons  do  not  go  to  jail.  A survey  of 
six  cities  or  metropolitan  areas  quoted  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  revealed  that 
between  14  and  28  percent  of  convicted  felons  are  actually  sent  to  jail. 

James  Q Wilson  in  his  book  “Thinking  About  Crime",  described  the  New  York 
parole  system.  The  authority  of  the  12-member  boards  extends  to  all  prisoners  who 
have  served  more  than  90  days  of  an  indeterminate  sentence  a total  of  appro.xi 
mately  20,000  prisoners,  Standard  procedure  has  evolved  to  the  point  where  a pris- 
oner is  released'when  he  has  served  two-thirds  of  his  term,  or  three  years,  whichever 
comes  first. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  no  way  completely  explain 
the  causes  of  the  recent  looting  in  New  York.  Many  other  explanations  have  been 
put  forth,  such  as  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  in  certain  neighborhoods.  This 
may  very  well  be  part  of  the  cause.  But  it  may  also  be  that  in  the  past  twelve  years 
the  criminal  justice  system  has  earned,  or  at  least  invited,  much  of  the  contempt 
shown  in  this  recent  outbreak  of  lawlessness. 

• • • 

Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd. 
Westwood  P O Washington  Township,  N J.  07675 


PERF  presses  Justice  Dept, 
for  direct  anticrime  funding 


The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration has  financed  a two-year  ex- 
tension of  a nationwide  project  designed  to 
combat  school  crime  through  the  use  of 
team  problem-solving  techniques,  accord- 
ing to  a 'recent  LEAA  announcement. 

The  $2.8  million  grant  will  permit  a 
$1.2  million  pilot  program  begun  in  1976 
to  continue  operating  under  the  auspices  of 
LEAA’s  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare’s  Office  of  Education. 

Special  teams  from  the  local  schools 
undergo  12  days  of  problem-solving  train- 
ing at  the  Office  of  Education’s  five  Re- 
gional Training  Centers.  Each  group  is 
composed  of  an  administrator,  a teacher,  a 
counselor,  a school  security  officer,  a 
representative  of  the  local  juvenile  justice 
system,  a community  member,  and  a 
student.  LEAA  will  reimburse  HEW’s 
Office  of  Education  for  its  role  in  training 
the  teams. 

The  newly-financed  program  will  repre- 


develop  and  implement  their  . own  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  LEAA,  the  pilot  program 
has  already  suggested  a number  of  ap- 
proaches to  reduce  crime  in  the  schools. 
These  include  the  use  of  peer  counseling; 
alternative  educational  programs  for  dis- 
ruptive students;  conferences  between 
school  officials,  parents  and  probation  of- 
ficers-, increased  student  decision-making  in 
policy  areas  such  as  methods  for  handling 
offenders  and  discipline  codes;  and  train- 
ing school  faculty  and  students  in  problem 
solving,  communications,  conflict  man- 
agement and  intcrcultural  relations. 

In  a related  LEAA-HEW  program,  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  has  joined  with  the  Office  of 
Education's  Teacher  Corps  in  financing  a 
project  designed  to  reduce  crime  in  10  low- 
income  area  high  schools  through  the  ef- 
forts of  students,  parents,  educational  per- 
sonnel, local  authorities,  and  other  com- 
munity members. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
According  to  the  PERF  proposal,  the  re- 
search institute  would  be  administered  by  a 
director  who  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  confirmed  by  Congress,  and 
guided  by  a presidentially-appointed  hoard 
composed  mainly  of  criminal  justice  practi 
tioners. 

The  institute  would  loosely  link  Federal 
research  and  assistance  roles.  “In  addition 
to  its  role  in  conducting  and  supporting 
basic  and  applied  research,  the  proposed 
Federal  institute  should  have  a separate  re- 
sponsibility for  evaluating  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal  direct  assistance 
program,”  Purdy  noted  in  his  missive  to 
Bell. 

The  PERF  letter  issued  strong  support 
for  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Pro- 
gram (LEF.P),  however,  suggesting  that  cur- 
riculum standards  be  improved  in  indivi- 
dual educational  programs  'so  that  they  do 
not  become  job  training  programs.” 

Commenting  on  LEAA’s  training  pro- 
grams, the  Forum  noted  that  Federally- 
sponsored  training  for  police  personnel  has 
had  a positive  effect  m upgrading  manage- 


ment and  operations.  “In  policing,  such  ef- 
forts as  the  Police  Executive  Program  (in 
executive  management  development),  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute  (in  a 
specific  program  area),  and  the  Explosives 
Training  Program  (in  a specific  skill  area), 
have  made  notable  contributions,”  the  let- 
ter said  "We  support  their  continuation.  " 

The  Forum’s  recommendations  would 
also  cut  off  direct  Federal  funding  for  ‘on- 
going personnel  costs  for  employees  not  in- 
volved in  short-term  demonstration  pro- 
jects, expenditures  for  capital  construction 
and  renovation,  and  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  hardware  not  related  to 
demonstration  or  innovative  programs." 

Noting  that  the  Justice  Department  task 
force  failed  to  discuss  the  level  of  Federal 
anticrime  funding,  .the  Forum  letter  also 
suggested  that  the  amount  of  money  made 
available  annually  be  at  least  at  the  level  of 
fiscal  year  1977  or  about  $700  million. 

“Without  such  a maintenance  or  in- 
crease in  appropriation  levels,  funding  will 
be  insufficient  to  have  any  local  impact 
under  a direct  assistance  formula."  the  pro- 
posal stated. 


The  Cook  County  Sheriff  s Police  Training  Academy  in  Illinois  recently  graduated 
18  new  officers  from  its  Recruit  Training  School.  In  addition  to  the  eight  Cook  County 
personnel  who  completed  the  course,  the  class  was  composed  of  recruits  from  DuPage 
County,  Indian  Head  Park,  Bolingbrook,  Woodridge,  Maywood  and  Sauk  Village.  Seated, 
left  to  right,  are  Academy  Police  Officer  Jack  A.  Hauber,  Academy  Commander  Lt.  Philip 
J.  Dalen,  Cook  County  Sheriff  Richard  J Elrod,  Sheriff’s  Police  Assistant  Chief  Walter  J. 
Bernard,  and  the  recruit  class  president,  Cook  County  Sheriff’s  Police  Officer  Robert 
Mazor. 
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The  police  systems  of  Italy 


An  interview  with  Chief  Commissario  Francesco  Minerva 

of  the  Italian  National  Police 


Francesco  Giuseppe  Minerva  has  served  as  Chief 
Commissario  in  Genoa,  Italy  for  the  past  five  years.  He 
joined  the  Italian  National  Police  Force  (Pubblica  Si- 
curezza)  in  1968,  receiving  his  initial  training  in  Rome. 
His  first  assignment  was  in  La  Spczia,  a Northern  Italian 
city  with  a population  of  90,000,  where  he  served  as 
assistant  director  of  the  Squadra  Mobile. 

In  1972,  Minerva  was  transferred  to  the  seaport 
city  of  Genoa,  where  he  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Ufficio  Stranicri  (Foreign  Division).  His  present  duties  in- 
volve clearing  crimes  committed  by  or  against  foreigners, 
processing  alien  registrations  and  following  up  extradi- 
tion orders. 

The  holder  of  a doctoral  degree  in  law,  Minerva  has 
attended  several  officer  training  courses  in  Rome  and  the 
Command  Course  at  the  Police  College  in  Bramshill, 
England. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
^ News  by  Robert  McCormack. 

• • • 

LEN:  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  size  of  the  city  of  Genoa? 
MINERVA:  Genoa,  which  is  about  25  miles  from  one 
end  to  the  other  and  approximately  four  to  five  miles 
wide,  has  about  800,000  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  popu- 
lation lives  in  the  metropolitan  area.  I would  say  that  all 
of  the  residents  of  the  metropolitan  area  work  in  Genoa, 
stay  in  Genoa  and  their  movements  are  limited  to  the 
limits  of  the  city.  By  this  I mean  that  we  have  no  com- 
muters people  who  come  for  a long  distance  to  work 
in  Genoa. 

Genoa  is  a big  seaport.  I would  say  that  its  rate  of 
crime  is  higher  than  that  of  many  Italian  cities  only 
because  it's  an  important  seaport  - the  most  important 
in  the  country.  Forty  percent  of  the  police  work  comes 
from  the  seaport.  We  have  many  foreigners  in  Genoa  and 
not  all  of  them  are  tourists;  many  of  them  arc  seamen 
and  people  who  are  looking  for  a job  in  the  city. 

LEN;  Is  the  city  of  Genoa  part  of  a larger  police  region? 
MINERVA:  Yes.  Our  country  is  divided  into  provinces 
and  Genoa  is  the  capital  of  one  of  these.  The  population 
of  the  province  of  Genoa  is  about  1,500,000.  When  we 
speak  of  crimes  committed  in  Genoa,  we  usually  refer 
not  only  to  the  metropolitan  area  but  to  the  entire  pro- 
vince since  our  research  organization  covers  the  whole 
province.  The  police  headquarters  in  Genoa  is  not  only 


Chief  Commissario  Francesco  Minerva 


citizens.  The  average  citizen  will  not  stand  for  a crime 
being  committed  in  his  area.  He  would  immediately  call 
the  police  or,  if  there  is  no  policeman  available,  in  most 
cases  citizens  will  try  to  stop  the  criminal  themselves. 
This  is  really  a good  thing  in  any  country  - citizens 
feel  that  the  problems  of  law  enforcement  are  not  only 
the  problems  of  the  police  force  but  they  are  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city,  and  that  all  citizens  are  supposed  to  do 
something  to  stop  the  criminal  who  is  committing  a crime. 
LEN:  Do  most  of  the  persons  who  commit  crimes  in 
Genoa,  and  in  Italy,  do  so  without  the  use  of  deadly  vio- 
lence or  deadly  force? 

MINERVA:  Yes.  We  have  increased  criminal  penalties  for 
crimes  committed  with  a weapon  or  an  object  that  can 
cause  injury  to  the  victim.  We  increase  the  sentence  by 
one-third  just  because  of  these  factors.  Italian  criminals 
use  weapons  only  in  a major  criminal  action  like  a bank 
robbery,  to  obtain  something  big.  Nobody  would  com- 


“We have  no  probation  or  parole  systems.  If  a person  is 
sentenced  to  ten  years,  he  really  will  spend  all  ten  years 
in  prison.  The  only  way  out  is  escape.” 


the  command  post  for  the  city  but  is  the  police  head- 
quarters of  the  province.  It’s  similar  to  your  state  police. 
LEN:  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  what  the  crime 
picture  of  Genoa  is? 

MINERVA-,  l ast  year  was  a bad  year  for  law  enforcement 
because  the  rate  of  crime  increased.  We  had  four  murders 
and  about  25  armed  robberies,  which  represents  a big 
escalation  in  the  rate  of  crime.  Over  the  past  ten  years, 
for  example,  we  have  had  no  more  than  20  murders. 

In  other  cities,  there  is  a higher  rate  of  criminality, 
caused  by  some  special  waves  of  crime.  Usually  this  oc- 
curs in  larger  cities  with  big  problems,  like  Naples,  Milano, 
and  other  cities  which  have  social  problems  due  to  the 
high  rate  of  unemployment.  But  even  there,  crimes 
against  people  violent  crimes  are  not  usual.  You  can 
walk  the  streets  at  night;  the  streets  are  safe.  Even  if  you 
are  a woman,  it  is  possible  to  go  out  at  night  in  our  cities 
without  running  any  risk.  Ami  1 don’t  think  this  situa- 
tion is  going  to  change,  because  most  of  the  new  crimes 
are  not  directed  aginst  citizens  who  just  walk  in  the 
streets.  They  are  committed  in  criminal  actions  by  poli- 
tical terrorists,  for  instance. 

LEN;  You  said  something  about  social  problems  in  re- 
gard to  the  crime  rate.  Do  you  have  homogeneous  popu- 
lation? 

MINE1KVA:  Although  Genoa  does  not  have  the  highest 
crime  rate  in  Italy,  we  have  a higher  rate  than  most  Ital- 
ian cities  because  of  the  port.  The  overall  situation  is  not 
too  bad  because  we  have  residents  who  are  really  good 


mit  a robbery  with  a deadly  weapon  for  a few  hundred 
dollars.  We  haven't  had  any  instances  of  what  you  call 
mugging  because  the  penalties  are  too  severe.  Nobody  is 
going  to  take  the  risk  of  being  sentenced  to  ten  years 
imprisonment  just  to  steal  $30  or  $40.  No  one  in  Italy 
would  do  this. 

One  of  the  reasons  might  be  that  we  have  no  proba- 
tion or  parole  systems.  If  a person  is  sentenced  to  ten 
years,  he  really  will  spend  all  ten  years  in  prison.  This  is 
a good  deterrent  because  they  cannot  get  out  at  all.  The 
only  way  to  get  out  is  to  escape,  but  that’s  not  easy,  and 
even  if  they  escape  they  are  usually  arrested  again  after 
a few  months  and  put  on  trial  for  the  escape. 

LEN:  There  must  be  something,  though,  in  Italian  society 
that  abhors  any  kind  of  violence  among  people.  Do  you 
think  that  this  is  a contributing  factor  to  the  low  crime 
rate? 

MINERVA:  I would  say  that,  as  a rule,  Italians  don’t 
like  useless  violence.  They  hate  useless  violence  against 
animals,  or  violence  against  children  or  violence  against 
people.  I don't  know  if  this  is  because  of  the  climate  or 
because  of  our  history.  I would  say  that  this  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Italian  people  and  for  the  most  part  they  don’t 
think  that  crime  is  a good  thing  especially  when  there  is 
harm  perpetrated  against  the  victim  during  the  crime. 

We  do  not  have  the  same  tradition  in  the  political 
circle.  1 wouldn’t  say  we  have  a tradition  of  violence  in 
politics,  but  it  could  happen  that  for  certain  reasons 
some  Italians  who  abuse  civil  rights  commit  crimes;  this 


happens  nowadays.  One  form  of  political  violence  that 
is  more  dangerous  is  fascism  and  the  Nazis,  who  came 
into  existence  in  Italy  just  after  World  War  I.  We  must 
be  careful  about  this.  We  must  enforce  laws  even  if  there 
is  a political  aim  in  the  criminals,  because  that  is  no  ex- 
cuse. We  shouldn’t  care  why  the  crime  is  committed;  we 
should  just  enforce  the  law. 

LEN:  Our  readers  might  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
the  typical  day  of  a Genoa  police  officer  would  be  like. 
Would  he  ride  in  a patrol  car?  Would  he  work  a midnight 
tour? 

MINERVA:  The  typical  patrolman  works  about  40  hours 
during  a six-day  week.  Usually  he  spends  two  nights  a 
week  in  a patrol  car.  We  have  a special  patrol  service,  in 
cars  mostly,  for  24-hour  patrol.  During  certain  hours, 
when  there  is  a higher  rate  of  crimes  committed,  we  have 
an  increase  in  patrolling.  Most  of  the  patrols  are  com- 
pleted in  cars.  We  don’t  utilize  much  foot  patrol  because 
most  of  the  crimes  are  committed  by  criminals  who  drive. 

With  regard  to  shifts,  not  all  of  our  men  can  take 
their  holiday  on  Sunday.  They  get  one  free  Sunday  each 
month.  This  presents  a social  problem  because  in  many 
cases  Sunday  is  the  only  day  in  which  the  family  of  the 
policeman  can  be  home.  But  there  is  no  way  to  solve  this 
problem  because,  for  example,  on  Sundays  in  Italy  we 
have  soccer  games.  During  these  games,  we  provide  very 
strong  police  service  to  prevent  vandalism,  although  this 
is  now  really  out  of  fashion  because  in  Genoa  during  the 
last  two  years,  we  have  had  no  vandalism.  The  fabric 
of  sports  games  is  becoming  very  self-controlled.  How- 
ever, we  still  provide  added  service  because  the  lack  of 
vandalism  may  be  due  not  only  to  self-controlled  citi- 
zens, but  the  fact  that  the  police  serve  as  a deterrent. 
LEN:  How  many  hours  a day  does  an  officer  work? 
MINERVA;  Usually  no  more  than  seven  hours  a day, 
but  patrolmen  work  less  because  they  have  a different 
timetable.  A man  might  work  from  8 P.M.  to  midnight, 
work  from  midnight  to  7 A.M.  the  following  day,  and 
then  take  a free  day.  The  following  day  he  works  from 
7 A.M.  to  1 P.M.  They  always  change  working  hours. 
One  day  they  work  four,  the  next  day  they  work  much 
longer.  They  prefer  it  this  way.  Usually  the  timetable 
is  40  hours  but  it  may  go  as  high  as  42  hours  per  week. 
LEN:  And  that's  spread  over  a six-day  period  with  one 
day  off? 

MINERVA:  Yes,  only  one  day  off  because  that  is  the 
tradition  in  all  of  the  public  service. ‘We  have  no  Saturdays 
free.  Only  the  private  firms  have  that.  All  students  go  to 
school  on  that  day.  We  have  different  organizational 
patterns  in  work  - industry  has  a five-day  work  week 
while  all  public  service  employees  work  six  days.  But  I 
think  that  we  are  going  to  change  in  the  future,  and 
government  employees  will  then  also  work  only  five 
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Continued  from  Page  6 
days  out  of  seven. 

LEN:  Are  police  salaries  commensurate  with  those  of 
private  industry? 

MINERVA:  Yes,  they  are  adequate.  When  a policeman 
joins  the  police  service,  he  is  paid  the  same  salary  as  a 
school  teacher.  After  ten  years,  he  makes  more  than 
a school  teacher.  The  salary  of  a patrolman  is  adequate, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  police  officials.  Actually,  there  is 
not  much  of  a difference  between  the  pay  of  a police 
official  and  that  of  a patrolman.  The  pay  of  a police 
official  is  the  same  as  that  of  a lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
army,  maybe  a little  more,  or  the  same  as  that  of  an  exec- 
utive in  industry. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Italian  police  do  not  ask  for 
very  big  salary  increases.  They  usually  ask  for  better 
service  conditions,  like  improving  the  organization  or  the 
abolition  of  military  codes  and  military  ‘discipline.  Cur- 
rently, the  Italian  police  forces  are  a part  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  country.  But  the  government  is  going  to  de- 
militarize some  parts  of  the  Italian  police  — notably  the 
Public  Security  Force,  the  branch  to  which  I belong. 
The  force  consists  of  80,000  men  stationed  throughout 
Italy. 

LEN;  That's  80,000  for  the  entire  country? 

MINERVA:  Yes,  but  that  is  just  one  of  the  forces.  We 
have  three  national  police  forces.  The  one  I belong  to, 
Public  Security,  is  operated  by  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior and  is  currently  a military  police  force.  Only 
2,000  officials  of  this  force  are  civilian  like  me.  They  have 
not  only  police  powers  but  powers  as  government  repre- 


is  composed  of  people  who  work  as  policemen.  One  half 
of  them  is  formed  by  men  who  work  in  the  military  ad- 
ministration or  in  military  units  as  soldiers. 

We  have  two  different  organizations  within  the 
second  police  force,  the  Carabinieri.  That  force  has 
11  brigades  which  are  the  military  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  they  have  12,300  police  stations  which  consti- 
tute the  police  branch.  Half  of  the  force  works  in  the 
brigades  as  soldiers  and  the  other  half  works  in  the  sta- 
tions as  policemen. 

LEN:  So  half  of  the  220,000  member  force  consists  of 
soldiers? 

MINERVA:  Yes,  only  one-half  of  the  220,000  men  arc 
really  policemen.  The  other  110,000  work  as  soldiers. 
One  reason  for  this  structure  is  that  we  are  under  a 
post-World  War  II  treaty  which  limits  the  rebuilding  of 
the  national  army.  We  could  not  increase  the  size  of 
our  army,  so  our  government  enlarged  the  police  forces, 
increasing  the  number  of  military  units. 

Another  reason  for  the  military  nature  of  our  police 
is  political  — a militarized  body  can  have  more  discipline, 
Not  many  policemen  agree  with  this  point  of  view,  how- 
ever. In  the  last  three  or  four  years,  especially  in  the 
Public  Security  Force,  there  has  been  a movement  against 
the  military  status  of  policemen,  and  the  government  is 
going  to  change  the  status  of  the  Public  Security  Force. 
I suspect  that  in  the  next  few  months  it  will  become  a 
paramilitary  force. 

LEN:  What  is  the  most  dramatic  difference  that  you  have 
perceived  between  policing  in  Italy  and  policing  in  the 
United  States? 


“Generally  speaking,  the  Italian  police  do  not  ask  for 
very  big  salary  increases.  They  usually  ask  for  better 
service  conditions,  like  improving  the  organization.” 


sentatives  as  well.  I am  not  only  a police  official  but  I 
have  some  sort  of  civilian  authority  and  civil  powers.  I am 
not  only  in  charge  of  law  enforcement  but  of  the  public 
order  situation. 

LEN:  How  many  personnel  do  you  command  in  Genoa? 
MINERVA:  I am  in  charge  of  a special  office,  the  Foreign 
Division,  which  deals  with  crimes  committed  by  foreigners 
against  foreigners.  I have  35  men,  but  sometimes  in  cer- 
tain situations  dealing  with  civil  protests,  demonstra- 
tions or  these  kinds  of  things  I may  have  100  or  200  men 
and  I’d  be  in  charge  of  the  situation  - not  only  as  a 
police  officer  but  as  a representative  of  the  civil  power. 

In  your  country,  I think  the  mayor  of  the  city  has 
these  kinds  of  powers.  For  example,  the  authority  to  for- 
bid a public  demonstration  because  it  can  affect  traffic, 
or  because  it  constitutes  a danger  to  the  public  order. 

LEN:  So  the  police  force  in  Italy  is  part  of  the  armed 
forces  and  one  segment  of  that  deals  with  public  security 
in  the  cities  and  they  are  very  militarized? 

MINERVA:  Yes.  We  have  about  220,000  policemen  in 
all  of  the  Italian  National  Police  Force.  Only  2,000 
officials  of  the  Security  Police  Force  do  not  belong  to  the 
military.  The  remaining  personnel  of  the  entire  national 
force  are  all  military,  and  they  have  a double  capacity  as 
policemen  and  as  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Only  half  of  the  strength  of  the  Italian  police  force 


MINERVA:  I think  that  the  most  important  difference  is 
that  your  police  forces  can  organize  themselves.  You  can 


have  a police  force  of  100  or  200  men  that  may  choose 
a better  organization,  that  may  change  the  regulations, 
the  uniforms,  the  cars,  the  equipment,  the  weapons.  It 
is  largely  up  to  the  chiefs  of  police  to  govern  the  rate 
of  efficiency  that  the  force  can  demonstrate.  In  our  coun- 
try it  is  very  centralized.  We  use  the  equipment  that  the 
government  provides  and  the  regulations  arc  drawn  by 
the  central  government.  If  the  chief  of  an  Italian  police 
force  in  a province  wants  to  change  things  in  his  police 
organization,  he  hasn’t  many  powers  to  do  so.  Most  police 
activity  is  ruled  by  statutes  or  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  central  government. 

This  can  be  both  an  advantage  and  a hindrance.  In 
our  country,  a policemen  who  is  transferred  from  one 
city  to  another  will  find  the  same  regulations,  the  same 
penal  code,  the  same  criminal  procedure  code,  the  same 
organization  of  the  office  and  he  won't  find  many  peculi- 
arities in  the  new  situation.  If  a policeman  here  transfers 
to  another  department,  he  has  to  start  all  over. 

Your  type  of  organization  is  more  expensive  to  oper 
ate  than  ours.  If  you  have  to  buy  furniture  for  your 
office  you  don’t  get  a good  price,  because  you  have  to 
buy  one  desk  while  we  buy  1,000.  Another  reason  for 
centralization  is  that  some  big  services  arc  available  only  if 
there  is  a large  organization.  These  services  include  foren- 
sic science,  computer  systems,  radio  service  and  so  on.  In 
these  areas,  we  arc  very  advanced.  Most  parts  of  our  com- 
munications systems  are  projected  by  police  patrol.  Some 
types  of  computer  systems  arc  required  by  policemen,  we 
have  a very  good  computer  system.  You  have  the  same 
system  now  but  it  is  mostly  a national  system.  Basically, 
though,  I don’t  think  there  are  many  differences  between 
the  two  nations’  styles  of  policing. 

The  problem  is  that  in  your  country  a policeman  is  a 
policeman  of  the  community  while  in  our  country  a 
policeman  is  a policeman  of  the  state  national  police. 
Maybe  there  is  a political  meaning  in  this.  A policeman 
here  has  to  answer  for  his  actions  only  to  his  community 
or  city  while  we  have  to  answer  for  our  actions  and  our 
efficiency  to  the  national  community. 


The  international  scene:  Scotland  Yard 
names  woman  to  command  anti-smut  squad 
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The  London  Metropolitan  Police  recently  named  a 
woman  to  serve  as  chief  of  Scotland  Yard’s  anti  pornogra- 
phy squad  at  a time  when  the  unit  is  beginning  to  stabi 
lize  after  being  the  center  of  an  eight  year  corruption 
scandal,  according  to  the  New  York  Times 

Commander  Daphne  Skillern,  48,  began  running  the 
smut  squad  last  month  after  serving  for  a number  of  years 
as  a detective  in  London’s  Soho  district,  which  is  consid 
ered  one  of  the  world's  busiest  porn  markets 

Conceding  that  leading  an  antipornography  unit 
would  have  been  thought  to  be  "unladylike"  a few  years 
ago,  Skillern  emphasized  her  expertise,  noting  that  she 
had  seen  everything  in  her  days  as  a Soho  detective  "I 
must  stress  that  I am  not  a prude,"  she  added. 

Although  Skillcrn’s  appointment  was  initially  the 
subject  of  some  public  apprehension  the  move  was  seen 
by  many  knowledgeable  observers  as  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  Yard's  reputation  and  rebuild  its  morale,  which  was 
shaken  by  a corruption  scandal  that  was  discovered  during 
the  early  1970  s.  An  investigation  of  the  anti-smut  unit 
had  revealed  the  several  of  its  top  detectives  had  been 
bribed  by  Soho  porn  Merchants. 

As  a result  of  the  investigation,  13  former  detectives 
who  had  worked  on  or  with  the  pornography  squad  arc 
now  behind  bars,  and  several  other  officers  have  been 
convicted  for  bribery,  shakedowns  and  collusion  with 
known  crime  figures 

A number  of  the  convicted  police  were  charged  with 
protecting  major  criminals  in  return  for  information  that 
enabled  them  to  book  petty  offenders  and  thereby  in- 
crease their  arrest  records. 

Although  the  corruption  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
1950’s,  it  was  only  five  years  ago  that  an  internal  invest  - 
gation  was  begun  in  earnest.  Over  300  officers  have  re- 
signed since  1972,  when  Sir  Robert  Mark  took  over  the 
force  and  began  a massive  cleanup  campaign 

Mark  retired  early  last  March,  but  his  successor,  as 


chief  superintendent,  David  McNee,  has  also  taken  a hard 
line  on  corruption  A former  Glasgow  detective,  McNee  is 
a church  elder  and  a lay  preacher  who  has  a reputation  as 
a tough  disciplinarian. 

Skillcrn’s  appointment  seems  to  represent  the  open- 
ness and  thoughtfulness  in  Scotland  Yard's  new  image.  "I 
would  not  like  to  go  back  to  Victorian  prudery  and  ri- 
diculousness," she  told  reporters  on  the  day  that  she  took 
command.  "But  it  is  perhaps  time  that  we  stood  back  and 
had  a look  at  some  of  the  things  that  arc  on  sale  which 
could  harm  children  and  which  are  openly  paraded  I hese 
arc  often  quite  objectionable  " 

Noting  that  she  has  no  objection  to  photos  of  nudes, 
Skillern  joked  with  the  photographers  who  were  covering 
her  appointment.  “If  I had  known  this  was  going  to 
happen  I'd  have  worn  something  pornographic,"  she  said. 

While  some  Soho  porn  dealers  arc  now  reportedly  to 
be  concerned  over  the  new  commander  of  the  12-detec- 
tive  squad,  the  smut  merchants  seemed  to  have  the  upper 
hand  in  1969  when  a Times  of  London  investigative 
article  found  "disturbing  evidence  of  bribery  ami  corrup- 
tion among  certain  London  detectives."  The  story  re- 
vealed that  at  least  three  detectives  were  believed  to  have 
taken  large  sums  of  money  in  exchange  for  dropping 
charges,  being  lenient  with  evidence  offered  in  court  and 
allowing  a criminal  to  work  unhindered. 

The  article  led  to  a Scotland  Yard  investigation  which 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  two  detectives.  Subsequent 
internal  probes  were  carried  out,  but  it  was  not  until  Sir 
Robert  took  command  of  the  force  that  an  all-out  investi- 
gation was  ordered 

The  most  recent  subject  of  the  internal  probe, 
Kenneth  Drury,  was  imprisoned  last  June  for  taking 
payoffs  from  pornographers.  He  had  been  the  head  of  the 
Yard’s  elite  ’flying  squad."  a detective  team  that  is  called 
in  on  the  most  difficult  cases  and  is  known  for  its  no- 
nonsense  approach  in  completing  investigations. 
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New  1977  Series! 

International 
Criminal  Justice 
Seminar 

A four  part  seminar  dealing  with 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems 

Each  45  Minute  tape  is  available 
in  the  following  formats 

• 3A”  videocassette  ($50.00) 

• fi”  videotape  ($35.00) 

• audio  cassette  ($1 5.00) 

Prices  for  a complete  set  of  four 
tapes  are  as  follows 

• Vt"  vidcocassette  ($185.00) 

• Vi"  videotape  ($1 35.00) 

• audio  cassette  ($50.00) 

POLICE  S YS  TEMS  OF  DENMA  RK 
A me  Baun 

Assistant  Commissioner 

A description  of  the  Danish  nation- 
al police  force,  comparisons  with  the 
American  police  force  and  criminal 
justice  system  (especially  regarding 
prosecution,  bail,  sentencing,  self- 
incrimination.) 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  RESEARCH 
IN  WEST  GERMANY 
Kart  Hein / Gemmer 

Chief,  institute  of  Criminalistics 

A discussion  of  the  problems 
facing  West  German  police,  especially 
organized  crime  and  terrorism.  Con- 
clusions of  recent  research  conducted 
by  the  Institute  of  Criminalistics  on 
such  issues  as  the  efficiency  of  police 
work,  the  value  of  having  police  on  the 
street,  and  the  effectiveness  of  detec- 
tives. Also,  a discussion  of  the  role  of 
women  in  the  West  German  police 
force. 

THE  POLICE  SYSTEMS  OF  ITALY 
Francesco  Minerva 
Chief  Commissario  of  Police 

The  structure  of  the  Italian  Nation- 
al Police  service,  including  the  three 
entry  levels  and  training  is  described. 
The  role  of  the  Public  Security  Force 
and  its  relationship  to  the  military. 
Functions  of  the  Italian  police  which 
are  different  from  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can police  forces,  such  as  issuing  li- 
censes. 

POLICE  SYSTEMS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Lawrence  Beswlck 
National  Police  College 
(Bramshill,  England) 

A description  of  the  British  police 
system,  including  a discussion  of  the 
unit-beat  or  'panda”  system  the 
prevalent  method  of  policing  in 
England.  The  British  as  an  unarmed 
police  force;  the  control  of  firearms 
in  England.  Training  of  British  police 
officers,  especially  upper-level  training 
at  the  National  Police  College. 


To  order  indicate  the  tape  or  tapes 
desired,  and  compute  the  total  price. 
Please  include  your  name,  address, 
city,  state,  /ip  code,  and  the  agency 
or  institution  with  which  you  are 
affiliated. 

Mail  your  order  to.  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  Room  2104,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 


MSU  prof:  expand,  improve  the  CJ  role  of  universities 


The  newly-appointed  director  of  Mich- 
igan State  University’s  School  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  has  called  for  an  escalation 
of  university-based  criminal  justice  re- 
search to  study  the  value  of  diversion 
programs  for  young  offenders,  to  improve 
the  caliber  of  criminal  justice  system  per- 
sonnel, and  to  foster  better  cooperation 
between  government  agencies  and  colleges. 

In  his  first  major  statement  since  as- 
suming the  MSU  directorship,  George 
T.  Felkenes  voiced  his  support  for  ad- 
ditional study  of  the  early  diversion  con- 
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New  York  has  failed  to  promote  minority- 

group  members  on  a basis  equal  with 

whites. 

Focusing  on  the  written  and  physical 
performance  tests  that  are  administered  to 
all  applicants,  the  suit  noted  that  21  per- 
cent of  the  whites  who  took  the  examina- 
tions the  last  time  they  were  administered 
had  scores  placing  them  above  the  cut-off 
point  for  consideration  for  state  police 
training,  while  only  7.9  percent  of  the 
blacks  and  20  percent  of  the  Spanish  sur- 
named  who  took  it  were  above  that  point. 

In  related  figures,  the  Government  said 
the  last  time  the  physical  performance  test 
was  given,  98.9  percent  of  the  men  passed 
it  compared  with  77.7  percent  of  the 
women.  In  both  cases,  the  tests  have  not 
been  shown  to  predict  “successful  job  per- 


cept. 

“Early  offenders  can  prosper  in  diver- 
sion programs,”  he  said.  “When  sent  to 
prison,  they  can  come  out  worse  than  they 
went  in.  If  they  need  to  be  locked  up 
anywhere,  it  is  probably  in  school.” 

Felkenes,  a former  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences 
(ACJS),  also  called  for  a nationwide 
system  of  accreditation  for  post-secondary 
programs  in  criminal  justice.  Such  a sys- 
tem is  currently  being  developed  by 
ACJS. 


formance,"  according  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment's brief  in  the  suit. 

Commenting  on  the  examination,  a 
police  spokesman  said  that  the  written  test 
had  been  developed  over  a two-year  period 
and  was  specifically  designed  to  avoid  any 
racial  bias.  He  added  that  the  force  could 
and  did  try  to  recruit  minorities  to  take  the 
test,  but  that  it  was  required  by  law  to  hire 
applicants  with  the  highest  scores  once  the 
tests  results  were  in. 


WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Law  Enforcement  News  invites  its 
readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor's  attention. 


Although  he  noted  that  most  college 
criminal  justice  programs  are  adequate, 
Felkenes  declared  that  a minority  of 
programs  are  “shoddy  and  smack  of 
charlatanism.” 

Discussing  his  plans  for  the  MSU  re- 
search program,  the  new  director  said 
he  hopes  to  extend  interdisciplinary  co- 
operation with  the  school's  social  sciences 
faculty  so  that  the  social  scientists  could 
apply  their  expertise  to  the  diagnostic 
processes  in  the  courts,  prisons  and  en- 
forcement agencies.  He  added  that  MSU 
runs  the  “granddaddy"  of  all  criminal  jus- 
tice programs,  having  begun  in  1935. 

Rand  urges  tighter 
screening  of 
habitual  offenders 

Continued  from  Page  1 
in  weeding  out  the  most  serious  offenders. 
'Juvenile  records  are  considered  sensitive 
information,  and  their  use  is  highly  re- 
stricted by  law,  ’ the  report  acknowledged. 
“However,  given  their  potential  value  in 
identifying  the  more  serious  habitual  of- 
fenders, it  appears  that  they  should  be 
made  more  accessible  to  prosecutors  and 
used  in  sentencing  decisions.” 

Age  should  also  be  a factor  in  determin- 
ing the  stringency  of  incapacitation,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  which  noted  that 
‘the  greatest  effect  in  crimes  prevented 
would  come  from  imprisoning  the  younger, 
more  active  offenders,  since  individual 
offense  rates  appear  to  decline  substantial- 
ly with  age.” 

Joan  Petersillia,  a criminologist  who  di- 
rected the  research  effort,  implied  that  age 
and  criminal  expertise  are  not  directly 
related.  “Contrary  to  our  expectations, 
we  found  that  the  sophisticated  offenders 
developed  their  criminal  skills  and  exper- 
tise quite  early  in  their  crime  careers, 
rather  than  through  their  experiences  in 
prison,"  she  said. 

The  study  warned  that  costly  and  un- 
fair incarceration  policies  would  result  if 
too  many  offenders  are  given  long  prison 
terms  without  the  benefit  of  thorough 
screening.  "Seasoned  crimnals  with  sub- 
stantial records  already  are  being  sentenced 
harshly,"  Petersilia  pointed  out.  "The 
critical  issue  for  criminal  justice  authori- 
ties now  is  their  ability  and  willingness 
to  identify  the  intensive  habitual  criminal 
early,  when  longer  sentences  would  do  the 
most  good." 

In  their  report,  the  researchers  empha- 
sized that  the  findings  were  only  a begin- 
ning in  their  attempt  to  understand  the 
careers  of  serious  habitual  criminals. 
“The  methodology  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation on  offense  rates,  motivation,  and 
selection  of  crime  type  and  target  will  be 
refined  and  improved,”  they  said.  “Meth- 
ods of  cross-checking  data  for  validity  will 
be  incorporated.  Different  samples  of 
offenders  will  be  drawn  to  examine  dif- 
ferent crime  types  or  periods  of  career 
development." 

The  original  research  was  completed 
within  Rand’s  criminal  justice  program 
as  one  segment  of  a two-year,  $600,000 
grant  from  LEAA’s  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice. 
LEAA  has  already  authorized  the  research- 
ers to  continue  the  study,  according  to  a 
Rand  announcement. 

The  report  of  the  preliminary  study, 
entitled  "Criminal  Careers  of  Habitual 
Felons,"  (R-2144-DOJ)  is  available  from: 
Rand  Publications  Department,  1700  Main 
Street.  Santa  Monica,  CA  90406. 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  nih  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Identification  Equip. 
De-Bug  350 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasure  Services 
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Justice  Department  sues  NY  state 
police  for  hiring,  promotion  bias 


New  book  releases  for  the  criminal  justice  library 


Police  Intelligence:  The  Operations  of  an 
Investigative  Unit.  Anthony  J . Bouza.  New 
York.  AMS  Press  Inc.,  1976.  192  pages. 

It  is  a police  truism  that  information  is 
the  lifeblood  of  criminal  investigation,  but 
the  existing  literature  has  little  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  exposition  of  police  intelligence 
systems. 

Chief  Bouza’s  account  of  the  Bureau- of 
Special  Services  of  the  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department  is  based  on  experience  as 
well  as  research  (he  was  assigned  to  BOSS  I 
for  some  seven  years).  His  insight  into  the 
subject  and  his  critical  view  of  its  evolution 
are  consequently  all  the  more  cogent. 

European  police,  even  those  of  liberal 
democracies,  have  long  since  institutional- 
ized their  information  systems  and  thus 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  develop  on  es- 
tablished foundations  in  response  to  each 
new  challenge.  The  Special  Branch  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  at  New 
Scotland  Yard  and  the  Renseignements 
Generaux  (General  Intelligence)  of  the  Po- 
lice Nationale  of  France  are  two  obvious 
examples. 

Chief  Bouza  traces  the  rise,  golden  age 
and  decline  of  BOSSI  with  characteristic 
frankness  and  verve;  his  book  can  be  read 
as  a case  study  of  a specialist  kind  of  police 
activity,  from  which  several  lessons  can  be 
learned  about  the  organization,  leadership, 
control  and  principles  involved  in  its  oper- 
ation. Most  importantly,  he  emphasizes  the- 
essential  safeguard:  that  intelligence 

branches  must  operate  within  the  law. 

Police  Intelligence  makes  a timely  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
police. 

—Philip  John  Stead 

• • • 

Policing  Metropolitan  America.  By  Elinor 
Ostrom,  Roger  B.  Parks  and  Gordon  P 
Whitaker.  National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington,  DC.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 49  pages. 

This  final  report  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation’s  police  services  study  chal- 
lenges many  currently-held  views  on  metro- 
politan policing  and  makes  a significant 
contribution  to  police  literature. 

Based  on  data  collected  in  80  metro- 
politan areas  ranging  in  size  from  fewer 
than  60,000  residents  to  1,300,000,  the 
researchers  have  concluded  that  the  small 
and  medium  size  police  department  may  be 
less  "wasteful”  in  providing  services,  that 
duplication  in  police  services  is  not  a com- 
mon occurrence  and  that  there  is  generally 
a satisfactory  level  of  cooperation  between 
agencies. 

The  authors  caution,  however,  that  their 
findings  do  not  necessarily  indicate  that 
small  departments  arc  more  effective  at 
protecting  the  public,  and  that  the  issue  of 
increased  numbers  of  officers  on  patrol  as 
a measure  of  effectiveness  requires  further 
study. 

The  necessity  of  a single  agency  to  pro- 
vide services  is  questioned,  indicating  that 
many  police  agencies  have  developed  ways 
to  cooperate  and  divide  labor  among  de- 
partments: 

"The  staoda^d  .prescription  that  u is  • 
necessary  to  organize  all  service  activities 


within  a single,  full-service  police  depart- 
ment is  based  more  on  abstract  principles 
of  bureaucratic  organization  than  on  exam- 
ination of  police  experience." 

This  report  will  no  doubt  add  fuel  to 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  consolida- 
tion of  police  departments,  and  should 
spark  further  research  on  the  impact  of 
small  and  medium  size  police  departments. 
It  should  be  read  by  police  administrators, 
and  will  be  of  value  to  educators  in  the 
field. 

-R.  H.  Ward 

• • • 

Sentencing:  Process  and  Purpose.  By 

Gerhard  O.W.  Mueller.  Charles  C.  Thomas, 
Springfield,  111.  1977.  214  pages.  $14.50. 

Professor  Mueller  is  a respected  profes- 
sor of  law  and  this  book  is  an  important  - 
and  at  times  outspoken  treatise  on  the 
process  by  which  the  offender  is  channeled 
into  the  correctional  process. 

The  author’s  primary  premise  is  that 
"prison  is  an  escape,  an  escape  frequently, 

ICMA  publishes  new 
look  at  municipal 
police  management 

The  International  City  Management  As- 
sociation has  published  a law  enforcement 
anthology  designed  to  explore  new  police 
management  modes,  including  productivi- 
ty, citizen  responsibility  for  crime  pre- 
vention, and  innovative  methods  of  con- 
trolling corruption  and  organized  crime 

Entitled  Local  Government  Police  Man- 
agement, the  567-page  book  contains  es- 
says by  some  of  America’s  leading  police 
figures,  including  Police  Foundation  Pres- 
ident Patrick  V.  Murphy,  former  police 
commissioner  of  New  York  City  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Robert  J.  di  Grazia,  direc- 
tor of  police  in  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  and  former  police  commissioner 
of  Boston;  and  Donald  P Pomerleau, 
police  commissioner  of  Baltimore. 

Writing  on  police  corruption,  Murphy 
notes  that  a police  chief  can  take  practical 
steps  for  controlling  and  reducing  the  prob- 
lem by  working  with  elected  officials, 
community  leaders,  news  media,  prose- 
cutors and  the  public.  "The  first  thing  that 
chiefs  should  do  is  speak  up,  make  their 
policy  clear  Namely,  that  police  corrup- 
tion is  wrong  and  will  not  be  tolerated," 
Murphy  declared. 

The  major  theme  of  the  anthology  is 
that  police  services  should  strive  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  total  community.  A 
section  on  crime  prevention  emphasizes 
the  community  service  officer,  the  police 
and  citizen  council,  the  citizen's  job  in 
crime  prevention,  and  the  use  of  crime  an- 
alysis to  overcome  community  fears  asso- 
ciated with  artificial  crime  waves  induced 
by  short  run  data. 

Edited  by  Bernard  L Garmire  and 
containing  44  figures  a bibliography,  ap- 
pendices and  an  index,  the  book  is  avail- 
able for  $22.50  from:  the  International 
City  Management  Association,  1 140  ’Con- 
necticut Avenue.  N W.,  Washington,  DC 
20036 


for  those  who  fail  to  succeed  in  the  com- 
petitive life  in  ’free’  society,  but  more  im- 
portantly an  escape  of  society  from  the 
complex  social  problems  that  condition 
criminality  to  a world  of  make-believe  se- 
curity for  those  outside.” 

Professor  Mueller  examines  the  proce- 
dural framework  of  sentencing,  the  aims  of 
the  correctional-penological  system,  there 
lationship  between  the  criminal,  society 
and  the  victim,  and  proposals  for  the  re- 
form of  the  American  prison  system.  He 
defines  ten  principles  of  reform,  some  of 
which  will  provoke  considerable  disagree- 
ment among  professionals  and  citizens 
alike.  For  example,  he  proposes  the  aboli- 
tion of  "statutes  which  arc  concerned  with 
political  conformity,  the  regulation  of 
pleasures  and  delights,  and  the  morality  of 
stimulating  industry  at  a time  when  idle- 
ness is  unavoidable.”  He  argues  against  laws 
which  society  uses  to  punish  when  social 
problems  cannot  be  solved  in  any  more 
positive  way,  and  he  suggests  new  and 


more  innovative  treatment  methods  and 
the  use  of  the  computer  to  program  the 
best  possible  institution  for  each  offender. 
His  last  proposal  is  worthy  of  note  and  of 
serious  reflection. 

"Let  the  present  concern  for  correction- 
al reform  not  he  a passing  fancy.  Let  it  be  a 
sincere,  permanent,  dynamic  and  humane 
commitment." 

While  the  author  recognizes  that  the 
hope  for  complete  abolition  of  prisons  is 
utopian,  he  argues  for  the  introduction  of 
humane  standards  into  the  correctional 
system.  To  this  end,  he  has  appended  the 
Standard  Minimum  Rules  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  and  Related  Recommen- 
dations. These  rules  were  set  forth  by  the 
United  Nations  Department  of  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs  in  1957  and  are  general- 
ly sensible  and  workable. 

Sentencing:  Process  and  Purpose  is 
stimulating  reading.  A place  can  readily  be 
found  for  it  in  the  criminal  justice  library. 

Daniel  P.  King 


LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  East  Coast  Leader  in  Police  Publications 
Offers  Its  Updated  Editions  for  the  Current  Year 

LOOSELEAF  LAWBOOKS 

Penal  Law  of  New  York  State $5.85  Penal  Law  plus  C.P.L.  Extracts $6.50 

Criminal  Procedure  Law $5.95  New  York  State  Law  Extracts $5.70 


New  York  State  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law $6.95 

New  York  Administrative  Code  and  Health  Code  Extracts $1.75 


LAW  STU0Y  AIDS 

Penal  Law  Quizzer $5.70  Criminal  Procedure  Law  Quizzer $5.70 

Penal  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50  Criminal  Law  Flash  Cards $3.50 

Penal  Law  Crime  Cards $2.50  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Quizzer $2.50 


Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50 

The  "HOW"  of  Criminal  Law $2.95 


NOTE:  The  Penal  Law  Quizzer,  CPL  Quizzer  and  V.T.L.  Quizzer  are  also  in  looseleaf  form  which 
permits  them  to  be  supplemented  with  law  changes  each  year. 


POLICE  ADMINISTRATION  HAN0800KS 


Supervision $2.50 

Communication $2.50 

Reading  Interpretation $2.50 

Police  Operations $2.50 


Management  Quizzer $2.50 

Administration $2.50 

Personnel  Management $2.50 

Complete  Set  of  7 Handbooks $14.00 


PATROL  AIDS 


Basic  Pistol  Instruction $2.50 

New  York  City  Police  Department  Patrol  Guide  Quizzer $3.50 

Police  Officer's  Universal  Log $5.95 

Memorandum  Book  Cards  for  New  York  City  (set  of  4) $2.50 

First  Aid  Memorandum  Book  Card $-75 

Complete  Set  of  All  9 Memorandum  Book  Cards $4.95 


CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Manual  for  Police  Promotion  $6.25  Supervision  Card  Course $5.85 


How  to  Solve  Graphs,  Tables  and  Charts $3.95 

How  to  Become  a Police  OHicer $5.95 


TO  ORDER:  Circle  the  prices  of  all  publications  you  desire.  Compute  the  total  price  (including 
sales  tax,  if  applicable),  and  mail  this  advertisement  along  with  your  check  or  money  order  to: 
LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS,  45-46  162nd  Street,  Flushing.  NY  11358. 


Name  - 

Address j — ‘ ■ 

City  State 


Zip 
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


Assistant  Director,  Law  Enforcement  Academy.  The  State 
of  New  Mexico  is  seeking  a person  to  assist  the  director  in 
the  operations  of  its  police  academy,  including  administra- 
tion, finances,  programs,  and  general  operations. 

Requirements  include  a degree  in  police  science,  crim- 
inal justice,  or  a related  field,  five  years  of  law  enforce- 
ment and/or  criminal  justice  experience,  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  law  enforcement  theory  and  teaching  meth- 
ods, state  and  Federal  laws,  instructional  materials,  school 
organizations,  and  curriculum  planning.  Salary  has  been 
set  at  $18,540. 

Contact  Stephen  L.  Slater,  Director,  New  Mexico 
I.aw  Enforcement  Academy,  P.0  Box  2323,  Santa  Fe, 
NM  87503.  Telephone:  (505)  827-2877. 

Instructor.  This  12-month  position  is  being  offered  by  the 
Highway  Safety  Training  Center  of  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University’s  Department  of  Administration  of 
Justice  and  Public  Safety. 

Successful  candidate  will  assist  in  the  development 
of  a wide  variety  of  highway  safety-oriented  seminars, 
workshops  and  short  courses,  maintain  scheduling  for 
courses,  and  assist  in  the  preparation  of  training  materials, 
manuals,  and  curricula.  Other  duties  will  include  coordina- 
ting support  aspects  of  training  programs,  lecturing  in 
undergraduate  courses  and  traveling  throughout  the 
stare  to  develop  and  deliver  courses,  seminars  and  work- 
shops. 

Applicants  must  possess  at  least  a bachelor's  degree, 
however  master’s  completion  will  be  required  within  three 
years  of  employment.  Degree(s)  or  experience  must  be 
in  a traffic  safety-related  discipline  such  as  law  enforce- 


ment, traffic  engineering,  or  driver  education.  The  can- 
didate should  be  able  to  work  independently  and  effec- 
tively with  a wide  variety  of  governmental  agencies  and 
local  groups -and  be  supportive  of  innovative  concepts 
in  training  and  education. 

Send  resume  and  any  appropriate  supportive  materi- 
als to:  James  D.  Stinchcomb,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Administration  of  Justice  and  Public  Safety,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  901  West  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  VA  23208.  Telephone:  (804)  770-6761. 

Director,  Criminal  Justice  Institute.  The  Marshall-Wythe 
School  of  Law  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  is  seeking  a person  to  direct  its 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Responsibilities  include 
overall  planning,  implementation,  and  reporting  of  the 
institute’s  technical  assistance  services  to  the  cities  of 
Chesapeake,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and  Virginia  Beach. 

Applicants  should  possess  an  advanced  degree  in 
criminology,  law,  sociology,  criminal  justice,  law  en- 
forcement, or  a related  field.  Experience  in  research  and 
publication,  criminal  justice  administration,  office  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  professional  staff  is 
required.  The  position  will  begin  on  November  1,  1977. 
Salary  is  negotiable. 

Apply  by  October  15,  1977  to:  Professor  John 
Levy,  Marshall-Wythe  School  of  Law,  The  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  VA  23185.  Telephone: 
(804)  253-4582. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  Western  Carolina  University  will 
have  a full-time  undergraduate  level  position  in  law  en- 


forcement and  criminal  justice  available  on  January  1, 
1978. 

Requirements  include  a master's  degree  and  teaching 
and/or  field  experience  in  criminal  justice  with  emphasis 
on  corrections  or  probation  and  parole.  An  applicant  with 
a doctorate  is  preferred.  Salary  will  be  dependent  on 
qualifications. 

Apply  to;  Charles  R.  Taylor,  Program  Director, 
Western  Carolina  University,  Cullowhee,  NC  2872  3. 
Deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  is  October  15,  1977. 

Jail  Administrator.  Washtenaw  County,  Michigan  is 
currently  accepting  applications  for  the  position  of 
civilian  administrator  of  its  new  $10  million  county  jail 
complex  which  will  be  opened  on  October  1,  1977. 
Starting  date  is  mid-November  1977. 

Successful  candidate  will  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  250  capacity  facility  and  the  super- 
vision of  78  personnel.  Other  responsibilities  include 
supervision  of  jail  programs  and  program  staff,  and  the 
establishment  and  implementation  of  working  rules  and 
regulations  for  jail  personnel. 

Minimum  requirements  are  a bachelor’s  degree, 
good  physical  health  and  not  less  than  five  years  of 
supervisory  experience  plus  related  correctional  work 
including  responsible  administrative  experience.  Starting 
salary  has  been  set  at  $19,000  per  year  plus  excellent 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  inquiries  and  resume  by  October  24,  1977  to: 
Personnel  Office,  Washtenaw  County  Building,  Ann 
Arbor,  MI  48107.  Top  candidates  must  agree  to  pay 
travel/lodging  expenses  for  on-site  testing. 

Director,  National  Institute  of  Corrections.  The  director 
of  this  Bureau  of  Prisons  agency  is  appointed  and  serves 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Through  a staff  of  approximately  31  employees, 
the  director  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  improve  correctional  practice  at  all  levels  of 
government.  The  primary  activities  of  the  Institute  are 
Staff  development,  research  and  evaluation,  technical 
assistance,  clearinghouse  and  publication,  and  policy 
formulation  and  implementation. 

The  director's  immediate  staff  is  located  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  while  programs  and  activities  related  to  jails 
are  centered  at  the  National  Institue  of  Corrections  Jail 
Center  in  Boulder,  Colorado.  Successful  candidate  will 
be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
Institute,  including  the  awarding  of  grants  and  the  super- 
vision of  staff. 

Qualifications.  At  least  three  years  of  progressively 
responsible  experience  which  has  provided  a thorough 
knowledge  of  correctional  practice  and  has  demonstrated 
the  ability  to  successfully  perform  supervisory  or  admin- 
istrative duties  such  as  training  subordinates,  coordinat- 
ing, directing  or  evaluating  operations  or  programs.  This 
experience  must  have  been  gained  in  an  administrative 
position,  or  in  other  positions,  which  included  direct 
involvement  with  corrections  or  corrections  related  ac- 
tivities. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  presently  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  corrections.  Salary  will  range  from 
$39,629  to  $47,500  per  year.  A three-member  search 
committee  will  recommend  the  three  to  five  best  quali- 
fied candidates  to  the  Institute’s  Advisory  Board  who 
will  make  its  recommendations  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Interested  candidates  should  submit  Standard  Form 
171  (Personal  Qualifications  Statement)  to:  Anthony  P. 
Travisono,  Chairman,  Search  Committee,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections’  Advisory  Board,  4321  Hartwick 
Road,  Suite  208,  College  Park,  MD  20740.  Telephone: 
(301)  864-1070.  Closing  date  is  November  5.  1977. 

JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
If  your  department,  agency  or  educational  in- 
stitution has  any  job  openings  in  the  criminal 
justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free  of 
charge  in  this  column.  This  includes  admini- 
strative and  teaching  openings,  civil  service 
testing  date  periods  for  police  officers,  etc., 
and  mid-level  notices  for  federal  agents. 

Please  send  all  job  notices  to.  Jon  Wichlund, 
Law  Enforcement  News,  448  W.  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  (212)  247-2167. 


,nMO^c 


Criminal  Justice  Center 
MONOGRAPHS 


Number  1;  A Functional  Approach  to  Police  Corruption,  by  Dorothy  Heid  Bracey 

Traditionally,  explanations  of  police  corruption  and  methods  of  controlling  it  have  assumed  that  corruption  is  caused  either 
by  "bad  men"  or  by  "bad  laws."  Anti-corruption  policies  for  reform,  based  on  these  causes,  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in 
eliminating  corruption.  In  this  monograph,  Professor  Bracey  examines  corruption  as  a social  pattern  that,  persisting  in  the  face 
of  extensive  opposition,  performs  positive  functions  which  are  not  adequately  fulfilled  by  other  patterns  and  structures.  In 
outlining  nine  major  functions  of  corruption,  Professor  Bracey  stresses  their  relevance  to  the  law  enforcement  field. 

# of  copies  @ $1.25 

Number  2:  The  Psychosocial  Costs  of  Police  Corruption,  by  Charles  Bahn 

In  this  monograph,  Professor  Bahn  examines  the  psychological  and  sociological  causes  and  effects  of  corruption  upon 
people  in  law  enforcement.  He  gives  particular  attention  to  the  vulnerability  of  police  to  corruption  at  the  beginning  of  their 
careers  and  in  middle  age  when  family  problems  and  social  pressures  promote  corruptability.  He  suggests  that  a process  of 
socialization  and  institutional  support  be  initiated  to  guard  police  officers  against  corruptive  influences,  particularly  during  the 
crises  periods  in  their  careers.  # of  copies  @ $1 .00 

Number  3:  The  Role  of  the  Media  in  Controlling  Corruption,  by  David  Burnham 

The  author,  a Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  attempts  to  examine  how  a reporter  should  look  at  the 
public  and  private  institutions  he  is  assigned  to  cover.  Distinguishing  between  advocacy  journalism  and  objective,  descriptive 
reporting,  Mr.  Burnham  recalls  how  his  reports  on  police  'cooping’  and  on  the  New  York  City  judiciary  led  him  to  conclude  that 
corruption  existed  and  had  a profound  effect  on  police.  He  concludes  that  a thorough,  objective  reporter  should  establish  a 
relationship  with  police  to  help  them  and  the  media  to  expose  and  control  possible  corruption.  # of  copies  (a)  $0.75 

Number  4:  Police  Integrity:  The  Role  of  Psychological  Screening  of  Applicants,  by  Allen  E.  Shealy 

Using  a psychological  test  battery.  Professor  Shealy  attempts  to  determine  whether  police  integrity  is  at  least  partly  deter- 
mined by  personality  characteristics  that  are  present  when  a recruit  is  hired  and  whether  impropriety  is  in  part  a function  of  the 
personality  type  that  is  attracted  to  police  work.  The  test  battery  consisted  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory, 
the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  and  a biographical  inventory.  More  than  850  applicants 
to  15  law  enforcement  agencies  were  tested;  later  350  of  these  applicants  who  were  hired  were  retested.  The  results  of  Professor 
Shealy’s  tests  indicate  that  police  applicants  can  be  effectively  screened  to  reduce  the  number  of  police  officers  who  will  be 
predisposed  to  corruption.  # 0f  copies  @ $1.00 

Number  5:  A Police  Administrator  Looks  at  Police  Corruption,  by  William  McCarthy. 

Writing  from  the  perspective  of  a retired  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy surveys  police  corruption  from  the  time  he  was  a rookie  in  1939  to  the  Knapp  Commission  scandals  in  the  early  1970s 
when  he  commanded  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau.  He  outlines  in  detail  how  a police  chief  and  his  investigators  should 
initiate  investigations  of  departmental  corruption,  what  areas  of  activity  should  be  examined,  and  how  to  expose  effectively 
corrupt  activity.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  a department  of  internal  affairs  and  “turn-arounds,"  police  who 
expose  law  enforcement  corruption.  # of  copies  (*>  $1.50 

Number  6:  Developing  a Police  Anti-Corruption  Capability,  by  Mitchell  Ware 

Noting  that  a police  department  must  daily  process  complaints  about  misconduct  and  corruption,  the  author 
stresses  the  need  for  competent  internal  investigations  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  internal  affairs  unit.  Mr.  Ware, 
who  is  a Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  outlines  the  goals  of  a police  investigation  and 
details  the  use  of  rules  and  regulations  to  increase  police  accountability.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  police 
chief  s responsibility  to  uncover  law  enforcement  corruption  in  his_  community  and  to  combat  misconduct  within  his 
own  department.  " # of  copies  @ $1.25 

Prepared  under  a grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  L.E.A.A..  Department  of  Justice 

Please  send  me  the  publications  checked  above.  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  $ 

Name  


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Make  checks  payable  to  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  W.  56th  St..  New-  York.  N.Y.  10019. 


October  14-15,  1977.  Security  and  Pri- 
vacy Course.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City. 
Missouri  by  Theorem  Institute.  For  com- 
plete details,  write:  Michael  E.  O’Neill, 
Theorem  Institute,  1737  North  First 
Street,  Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA  95112. 

• • • 

October  16-Novcmber  17,  1977.  Insti- 
tute on  Organized  Crime:  Investigators 
Course.  Conducted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Dade  County,  Florida,  Public  Safety 
Department.  Contact:  William  H.  Dun- 
man,  16400  NW  32  Avenue,  Miami.  FL 
33054. 

• • • 

October  17-20,  1977.  Comprehensive 
Assets  Security  Course  and  Management 
Conference  on  Security.  To  be  held  in 
Brussels,  Belgium  by  the  American  Socie- 
ty for  Industrial  Security  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Institute  of  Learning.  For  com- 
plete brochure,  write:  Susan  Melnicove, 
ASIS,  Education  and  Meetings  Depart- 
ment, 2000  K Street,  N.W.,  Suite  651, 
Washington,  DC  20006. 

• • • 

October  17-20,  1977.  Workshop  Police 
Labor  Relations.  Presented  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  by  IACP’s  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Relations  and  Legal  Counsel.  More 
information  can  be  obtained  from:  Joan 
Mindte,  1ACP,  Eleven  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20760.  Phone  (301) 
948-0922,  extension  208. 

• • • 

October  17-21,  1977.  Seminar:  Com- 
puterized Police  Patrol  Management  Using 
the  Hypercube  Programs.  Conducted  by 
the  Institute  for  Public  Program  Analysis 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  For  brochure,  con- 
tact: Registrar,  Institute  for  Public  Pro- 
gram Analysis,  230  South  Bemiston, 
Suite  914,  St.  Louis,  MO  63105. 

• • • 

October  17-21,  1977.  Analytical  Investi- 
gation Methods  Course.  To  be  held  in 
Santa  Barbara,  California  by  Anacapa 
Sciences,  Inc.  Complete  details  can  be  ob- 
tained from;  Dr.  Douglas  H.  Harris,  Law 
Enforcement  Programs,  Anacapa  Sciences, 
Inc.,  Post  Office  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA  93102.  Telephone:  (805)  966-6157 
• • • 

October  17-21,  1977.  Workshop:  Police 
Corruption  Issues.  To  be  held  in  Savannah, 
Georgia  by  IACP’s  Bureau  of  Operations 
and  Research.  For  contact  information, 
see:  October  17-20. 

• • • 

October  17-21,  1977.  Basic  Vehicle 

Theft  Investigation  Course.  Presented  by 

the  Modesto  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center  in  California.  Write.  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Buckley,  Program  Coordinator, 
P O.  Box  4065,  2201  Blue  Gum  Avenue, 
Modesto,  CA  95  352.  Telephone.  (209) 
526-2000,  extension  546. 

• • • 

October  19,  1977.  Eleventh  Annual 
John  Jay  Institute  on  Criminal  Justice 
and  Corrections.  "Legislatures  and  the 
Criminal  Justice  System."  Conducted  in 
New  York  City  by  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Probation  and  the  New  York 
State  Probation  and  Parole  Officers  As- 
sociation. Further  information  is  avail- 
able from.  Professor  D.E.J.  MacNamara. 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
444  West  56th  Street.  New  York,  NY 
10019. 

• • • 

October  20-21,  1977.  Seminar  Series 
on  Collective  Bargaining.  To  be  held  in 
Tampa,  Florida  at  the  Tampa  Airport 
Resort,  Golf  and  Racquet  Club  by  Public 
Safety  Research  Institute.  For  additional 
information,  contact:  Conference  Coordi- 
nator, PSRI  PO.  Box  40095,  St.  Peters 
burg,  FL  33743.  Phone.  (813)  343-5594. 


October  24-25,  1977.  Workshop  Series: 
A Look  at  Security  in  '78.  To  be  held  at 
New  York  City's  Roosevelt  Hotel.  Co- 
sponsored by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  the  American  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Security.,  For  details  and  regis- 
tration, write  or  call:  Miriam  Oslar,  161 
East  35th  Street,  New  York  City,  NY 
10016.  (212)  685-5556. 

• • • 

October  24-26,  1977.  Crime  Analy- 
sis Course.  To  be  held  in  Albany,  New 
York  by  Theorem  Institute.  For  contact 
information,  consult:  October  14-15. 

• • • 

October  24-November  4,  1977.  Police 
Supervisor  Inservice  Training  (POSIT)  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Details  are  available  from 
Edwin  J.  Donovan,  Training  Supervisor, 
Police  Supervisor  Inservice  Training,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-203  Hu- 
man Development  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  Phone:  (814)  865-1336. 


andria,  Virginia  by  IACP’s  Technical  Re- 
search Division.  For  mailing  address,  see 
October  17-20. 

• • • 

October  31 -November  4,  1977.  Arson 
Investigation  Course.  Conducted  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council  at  the  State  Police  Academy  in 
Framingham.  Write:  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council,  One  Ashburton  Place,  Boston, 
M A 02108. 

• • • 

November  1-3,  1977.  Eleventh  Annual 
Investigator  Development  Seminar  of  the 
Association  of  Federal  Investigators.  To  be 
Held  in  San  Francisco’s  Marines  Memorial 
Club.  For  additional  information,  write 
or  phone:  AFI,  815  15th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20005.  (205)  347-5500 
• • • 

November  3-4,  1977.  Training  Program. 
Hostage  Procedures  and  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer 
sity's  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  in  Cleve- 
land. Contact  Center  for  Criminal  Justice, 


Case  Western  Rcverve  University,  School  ^ 
of  Law,  Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Telephone  * 
(216)  368-3308. 

• • • 

November  13-16,  1977.  Delinquency 
Control  Institute.  To  be  conducted  in 
Richmond,  Virginia  by  the  University  of  n 
Southern  California.  Write.  Betty  Fcrniz,  > 
Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler  Build  ^ 
ing,  3601  S Flower  Street,  l-os  Angeles,  ^ 
CA  90007.  Phone  (213)  746-2497. 

73 

• • • r> 
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November  14-17,  1977.  Course:  Police  > 
and  the  Juvenile  Offender.  Conducted  by  5 
the  University  of  Maryland.  Contact  Di  ^ 
rector  of  Law  Enforcement  Institute,  m 
University  of  Maryland  University  College,  </> 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division,  Uni- 
versity Blvd.,  College  Park,  MD  20742. 

• • • 

November  16-18,  1977.  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  Seminar.  Presented  by  SC 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College.  S 
Write  Lander  C.  Hamilton,  Administra-  §. 

tor.  Northern  Virginia  Community  Col-  * 

lege,  8333  Little  River  Turnpike,  Annan-  © 
dale,  VI  22003.  Phone:  (703)  323  3255.  - 


Criminal  Justice  Events  Wanted 
The  editors  welcome  contributions 
to  "Upcoming  Events."  For  best  re- 
sults, items  must  be  sent  in  at  least 
two  months  in  advance  of  the  event. 
Late-breaking  items  may  be  phoned 
in  Send  to:  I -aw  Enforcement  News, 
444  West  56th  St,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  (212)  489-3516. 


• • • 

October  24-November  4,  1977.  Ad- 
vanced Investigation  for  Coroners  Cases. 
Presented  by  the  Modesto  Regional  Crim- 
inal Justice  Training  Center  in  California. 
For  mailing  address,  see  October  17-21. 

• • • 

October  28-30,  1977.  National  Con- 

ference: Law  Enforcement  & Stress,  The 
Problem  and  How  to  Cope  with  It.  Spon- 
sored by  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  in  cooperation  with  law 
enforcement  agencies.  To  be  held  at  the 
Kellogg  West  Conference  Center  in  Po- 
mona, California.  For  registration  bro- 

chure, write.  The  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  Inc.,  511  Dadeland 
Towers,  9300  S.  Dadeland  Blvd  , Miami, 
FI  33156. 

• • • 

October  30-November  2,  1977,Legal 
Problems  in  Police  Administration  Sem- 
inar. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Illinois  by 
Nprthwestern  University’s  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Write:  Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern 
University,  405  Church  Street,  Evanston, 
IL  60204. 

• • • 

October  30-November  3,  1977.  National 
Conference  on  New  Juvenile  Justice  Stand- 
ards. To  be  held  at  Washington,  D.C.’s 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  by  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  and  the 
National  District  Attorneys  Association. 
Write:  Juvenile  Justice  Standards  Con- 
ference, National  District  Attorneys  Asso- 
ciation, 211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Suite 
1515,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 

• • • 

October  30-November  5,  1977.  Train- 
ing Seminar:  Terrorism/Civil  Disorders 

Presented  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Police 
in  conjunction  with  I.EAA  at  the  Sea 
Girt  Training  Center.  For  further  informa 
tion,  contact:  DSG  A.  DcMauro,  Pro- 
ject Coordinator,  New  Jersey  State  Police- 
Training  Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750. 
Telephone:  (201)  449-5200.  ext.  240. 
• • • 

October  31 -November  3,  1977.  Ad- 
vanced Computer  Applications  and  Man- 
agement Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Alex- 


New Publications  from 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center 

The  following  publications  are  now  available  from  the  Criminal  Justice  Cantor  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice 


Evidence  Technician  Program  Mnnual  # °*  Copies 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson  and  James  H.  Jones  $2.95 

This  manual  examines  the  role  of  police  officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the  response 
bility  of  searching  crime  scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis  The  authors  discuss  five  important  aspects  of  developing  an  effective  evidence 
technician  program,  including:  selection  and  training  of  personnel,  the  physical  resources  need 
ed  for  the  processing  of  crime  scenes,  optimal  organizational  structures,  effective  field  opera- 
tions, and  guidelines  for  developing  meaningful  evaluations.  189  pp.) 


Guide  to  Library  Research  in  Public  Administration  # of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $4.95 

This  book  was  especially  written  for  graduate  students,  undergraduates,  faculty  and 
organizationally-based  researchers,  engaged  in  research  in  public  administration.  It  includes 
material  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  students  in  other  specialties  within  the  social 
sciences. 

The  major  sources  and  reference  tools  which  provide  access  to  the  literature  of  the  field 
are  cited  and  described  and  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  an  overall  library  search  strategy 
designed  to  solve  any  given  research  problem.  (210  pp.) 


Grants  and  Grantmanship  # ot  c°p'e* 

By  Robert  E Gaensslen  and  Allanna  Sullivan 

For  many  organizations,  seeking  external  funding  is  becoming  a matter  of  prime  con 
cem.  Because  of  the  present  economic  crunch,  the  programs  and  services  of  agencies  are  being 
cut  and  modified.  Therefore  "grantsmanship"  is  fast  becoming  a necessary  skill.  To  help  inform 
those  in  the  criminal  justice  field  of  ihe  intricacies  involved  in  acquiring  a grant,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  College  has  reprinted  "Grants  and  Grantsmanship,"  a three  part 

I a hi  rMr  AO/'CMCMT  M CtAfC  HA 


Basic  Legal  Research  in  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

# of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson 

Written  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  John  Jay  College  student  body,  this  book  et 
presents  discussion  and  descriptions  of  selected  bibliographic  sources  appropriate  lor  legal  re- 
search involving  federal.  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  law  Such  tools  as  citators,  digests 
and  encyclopedia  are  discussed  in  depth.  The  booklet  provides  a valuable  and  concise  introduc- 
tion to  legal  bibliography  and  standard  techniques  of  legal  research  142  pp.) 
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PUBLIC  FORUM  By  JAMES  C.  JOYCE 

The  1967  crime  commission 
report:  a different  perspective 

Ten  years  ago  the  Presidential  Crime  Commission  issued  a report  to  the  nation. 
The  following  thoughts  were  prompted  by  a recent  reading  of  this  document. 

If  a Presidential  Crime  Commission  were  appointed  today  to  study  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  to  recommend  improvements,  it  could  undoubtedly  duplicate 
the  report  of  the  Presidential  Crime  Commission  of  1967  in  its  entirety.  This  would 
save  time,  money,  and  energy  and  in  all  likelihood  the  report  would  still  reflect 
accurately  the  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  1977. 

The  need  exists  now,  as  it  did  in  1967,  for  more  money,  manpower,  informa- 
tion, institutions  and,  above  all,  change. 

Past  and  present  administrators  at  all  levels  and  in  all  parts  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  must  share  responsibility  for  the  inertia.  By  their  unwillingness  to  at- 
tempt improvements,  they  have  given  tacit  acceptance  to  the  present,  failing  sys- 
tem. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  coincidental  that  the  vast  majority  of  criminal  justice  ad- 
ministrators have  been  males.  And  herein  may  lie  the  problem;  it  may  well  be  that 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  resist  change,  but  not  woman. 

The  kingpins  of  fashion  recognize  this  phenomenon.  Abrupt  or  extreme  change 
in  the  male  wardrobe  is  anathema.  Instead  of  arriving  suddenly  or  dramatically, 
change  comes  to  male  outer-garments  slowly  and  subtly.  Men  don't  wear  hats  much 
anymore,  but  when  they  did,  the  width  of  the  brim  took  years  and  years,  by 
eighths  of  an  inch,  to  move  from  wide  to  narrow  and  back  to  wide  again 

The  same  applies  to  lapel  widths  on  the  male  suit  coat;  there  has  been  nothing 
sudden,  but  rather  an  almost  imperceptible  widening  took  place  over  a period  of 
years.  The  male's  well-known  penchant  for  resisting  change  was  severely  tested 
some  years  back  by  the  dramatic  and  ill-fated  introduction  of  the  Nehru  jacket. 
Have  you  seen  one  lately? 

Women,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  revel  in  change.  A well-known  adage  claims 
it's  a woman's  prerogative  to  change  her  mind.  This  is  the  type  of  honesty  we  need 
in  criminal  justice  today.  Female  fashion  demonstrates  that  women  welcome 
change.  The  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  female  hemline  - and  not  by  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  either  — is  evidence  enough  of  this. 

Thus  if  we  want  change  in  criminal  justice,  if  we  want  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation, perhaps  we  should  encourage  more  femininity  in  the  field.  The  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  of  1967  urged  us  to  be  willing  to  run  risks.  By  today's 
standards  regarding  women  in  policing,  this  proposal  should  at  once  offer  both  a 
moderate  element  of  risk  and  a strong  potential  for  dramatic  change. 

• • • 

(James  C Joyce,  a Master’s  degree  candidate  at  the  Rutgers  University  School 
of  Criminal  Justice,  is  a senior  parole  officer  with  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Parole 
and  a past  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Parole  Officers'  Union.) 
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New  products  for  the 
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EAVESDROPPING  COUNTERMEASURE 
SYSTEM  — The  Saber  CM-300  package 
contains  13  major  components  designed 
to  provide  an  integrated,  complete  basic 
countermeasure  capability. 

Through  the  use  of  its  complemenatry 
solid  state  units,  the  system  can  detect 
transmitters  which  use  power  or  tele- 
communication lines  as  signal  paths  as 
well  as  wireless  transmitting  devices. 

Other  capabilities  of  the  CM-300  in- 
clude detection  of  any  alteration  or  bypass 
technique  employed  against  a standard 
telephone,  determination  of  the  presence 
of  microphones  or  unidentified  wires  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  microphone  em- 
ployed, and  the  activation  of  microphones 
detected  on  wires  so  that  their  exact 
locations  can  be  pinpointed. 

Housed  in  lightweight  cases,  the  kit 
includes  a countermeasure  amplifier,  a 
carrier-current  transmitter  detector,  an 
RF  detector  probe,  a metal  detector,  a 
sweep  signal  generator,  a high  sensitivity 
induction  probe,  a radiated  RF  detector, 
a multimeter,  a test  instrument,  a tele- 
phone analyzer,  a receiver  system  and  a 
tool  kit. 

The  system  comes  complete  with  all 
accessories  and  a countermeasure  manual 
which  details  how  to  operate  the  equip- 
ment and  conduct  a countermeasure 
sweep,  including  information  on  what 
the  threat  is,  what  action  to  take  in  case 
of  a "find"  and  how  to  write  a counter- 
measure report. 

Details  are  available  from:  Fargo  Com- 
pany, 1162  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94103.  Telephone:  (415)  621-4471. 

• • • 

DIGITAL  ALARM  TRANSMITTER  - 
Sentry's  Model  11 1A  provides  three  separ- 
ate input  channels  that  can  report  burglary, 
fire,  hold-up  or  other  alarm  functions. 

Designed  for  versatility  and  reliability 
at  an  economical  price,  the  unit  features 
full  line  seizure,  dial  tone  detection,  rapid 
operation,  PROM  programming,  voltage 
surge  protection,  and  high  noise  immunity. 

The  model  1 1 1 A is  compatible  with 
Sentry’s  9999  Central  Receiver.  Its  inputs 
can  be  triggered  by  normally-open  or 
-closed  sensors,  or  by  voltage,  while  a 
separate  code  signals  low  battery  con- 
dition. 

When  used  as  a bell  supervisory  trans- 
mitter, the  unit  is  capable  of  reporting  an 
alarm  restoration,  or  a wire  break  in  the 
bell  circuit,  and  can  be  programmed  to 
provide  a 10  second  delay  to  permit  a 
bell  test. 

A battery  charger  in  the  transmitter 
has  the  capacity  to  supply  up  to  350  mA 
at  60  volts  for  accessories  such  as  smoke 
and  motion  detectors.  A choice  of  remote 
controls  is  available  for  either  supervised 
or  non-supervised  silent  burglar  alarm  oper- 
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ation,  and  plug-in  accessories  provide 
phone  line  monitoring  and  high-sensitivity 
audio  listen-in  capability. 

Details  and  price  information  arc  avail- 
able from:  Sentry  Technology,  Inc.,  222 
Mt.  Hermon  Road,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95066. 
Telephone:  (408)  438-3311. 

• • • 

POLICE  PUBLICITY  KIT  - "Media  Blitz" 
is  a 400-page,  do-it-yourself  crime  preven- 
tion promotion  package  that  contains 
everything  a local  law  enforcement  agency 
needs  to  create  its  own  public  service 
announcement  campaigns  which  can  be  dis- 
seminated through  newspapers,  radio  and 
television. 

Featuring  a loose  leaf  notebook  format, 
the  kit  comes  complete  with  52  sets  of 
public  service  announcement  (PSA’s)  - 
one  for  each  week  of  the  year.  Each  set 
contains  two  television  PSA’s,  two  radio 
PSA’s  and  one  200-word  newspaper  article. 
The  announcements  cover  seven  different 
subjects,  including  operation  I.D.,  driving, 
safety,  residential  security,  consumer 
fraud,  self-protection  and  crime  preven- 
tion. 

Also  included  in  the  package  arc  122 
35mm  color  slides  for  use  with  the  tele- 
vision PSA's  and  reproducible  artwork  that 
can  be  adapted  to  newspaper  articles, 
local  brochures,  and  phamplcts  The  slides 
can  serve  a dual  function  in  that  they  may 
be  used  in  locally-made  slide  programs  on 
crime  prevention  topics. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Charles  S.  MacCrone  Productions,  8048 
Soquel  Drive,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 
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TERRORISM 

In  a free  society,  no  person  or 
organization  is  totally  free  from 
the  threat  of  terrorism.  Experts 
say  Itse  best  countermeasure  to 
th  r.  danger  is  intelligence 
Counterforce,  a new  monthly 
magazine  on  terrorism, 
provides  the  latest  Information 
on  terrorist  groups,  activities, 
techniques  and  counter- 
measures. For  details,  write: 

Counterforce 

Magazine 

4039  COlf.  OAllAj.  TEXAS  73204 


